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Green for All Clear. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, | 
SouTH FRAMINGHAM, Mass., March 31, 1894. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I am heartily in sympathy with the movement to sub- 
stitute green for white as an ‘all clear” night signal, 
and have read with pleasure your editorial of March 
23 on this subject. 

With us, green is an “all clear” night signal in sema™ 
phore practice, but we are using the three-light system, 
which, besides not conforming to standard practice, is, 
to my mind, an unnecessary and expensive complica- 
tion. [tis estimated that a change to the single light 
on the five divisions (formerly constituting the Old 
Colony Railroad) now using the three lights, would 
effect a saving of $4,200 yearly in lamps, oil and wicks 
alone, to say nothing of labor. Such a change has been 
under consideration for some time, the operating offi- 
cers on these divisions, with our General Superinten- 
dent, being quite generally agreed that with our sys- 
tem of examination for color blindness the night 
‘* position” signal is unnecessary ; and all are firm be- 
lievers in uniform practice; but for the reasons so fully 
set forth in your article, and particularly on account of 
the danger arising from the accidental or malicious 
breaking of a colored lens, there is a good deal of hesi- 
tation about changing to “‘ white” for “ all clear.” 

What you say in relation to distant signals is of 
special interest as dealing with the bugbear most com- 
monly set before the advocates of a change from the 
present standard. Much ingenuity has been shown in 
attempted solutions, of this, to me, simple problem; but 
in most attempts which have come to my notice, two 
essentials, vital to good signal practice, appear to have 
been overlooked. Signals should, first of all, be dis- 
tinct; second, they should be simple. For night signal- 
ing, there are, in my opinion, three lights, and three 
only, which meet these requirements, viz., white, red 
and green. The use of other lights I believe unneces- 
sary, and, to a certain extent, dangerous; an opinion 
greatly strengthened by some recent experiments, con- 
dueted by Prof. Geo. F. Swain, of the Massachusetts 
Railroad Commission, and myself, and briefly referred 
to in the last annual report of the Commissioners, 

Using red for danger (about which there is no dis- 
pute) and green for safety, we have white left for cau- 
tion, to my thinking the ideal signal for the purpose. 
With this arrangement of lights, the worst that can 
happen in the event of a broken lens, or the mistaking 
of a foreign white light for a signa), is the delay inci- 
dent to the display of a caution signal—never an accident; 
with the further advantage that whenever a colored 
glass is broken, we at once display a caution signal, 
visible at the greatest possible distance, and one which 
can, by no possibility, be mistaken for “all clear.” As 
between the twosignals, all-clear and caution, there can 
be no question as to which should be visible at the 
greater distance. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the use of red and 
green for caution in connection with distant signals 
has proved satisfactory on the Chicago & Northwestern, 
the object being accomplished in this case by the use of 
an ingenious lamp designed by Mr. E. C. Carter, Prin- 
cipal Assistant Engineer of that road, this arrangement 
possesses one feature common to all combinations of 
different lights for signal purposes, and which should 
debar it from adoption as a standard. I refer to the 
danger that in case of snow the red lens may become 
covered, leaving the green only visible, a thing which 


I understand has once unbaeainiail on the C.& N. W 





and of which there would be great danger in this 
locality of sticky snows. 

I sincerely hope that this question will receive the 
attention it merits and that it will be acted upon at the 
forthcoming meeting of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. C. A. MCALPINE, Superintendent. 








An ex-Commissioner on the Interstate Commerce 
Law. 


The April number of The Forum contains an excellent 
article by Colonel Walker, entitled ‘*‘ Has the Interstate 
Commerce Law Been Beneficial?’ It is a fortunate 
thing for the country that a man with so much knowl- 
edge and judgment should be induced to write so freely 
in areview of great popular circulation, for while no 
one article by any one man can make a revolution, such 
an article by a man speaking with so much authority 
cannot fail to have a valuable influence on public 
opinion. 

Colonel Walker begins with the proposition that the 
Interstate Commerce Law has greatly disappointed 
many different classes of people, many of the complaints 


9) arising from misunderstandings of its purpose and 


scope. For instance, the Kansas farmer who finds that 
his wheat still goes to the Atlantic ports, the Missouri 
River jobber who finds that the law does not give him a 
geographical advantage over the dealer farther west, 
the commercial traveler who finds that he still has to 
pay in traveling approximately what other citizens pay. 
the manufacturer who finds that his freight has to be 
weighed and classified, the drover who finds that 20 
head of cattle will now fill a car, whereas it used to take 
30,—all of these, people, and others who find special 
privileges more difficult to procure than they used to 
be, are among those who “supply abundant declama- 
tion respecting the injury which the law is working to 
the business interests of the country.” 

The fundamental principles of the law are but two— 
first, reasonable and just charges; second, no unjust 
discriminations—and these principles have been recog 
nized in the common law and in railroad charters and 
railroad legislation from early times. The first 
principle has prevailed, whatever may have been the 
influence of the law, and “ sagacious business men are 
beginning to inquire how long the roads can go on with 
their business at the present rates.” 

The enforcement of the second requirement has been 
less successful, but Colonel Walker asserts that many 
reforms have taken place under the pressure of the 
statute which, but for it, would have been indefinitely 
postponed. In the matter of classification, for instance, 
there has been a great change. Within 60 days after 
the passage of the law the six chief classifications of the 
roads east of Chicago were merged into one. Local 
classifications of individual roads were speedily aban- 
doned; and now, instead of 40 different general classifi- 
cations, with numerous others of local application, there 
are practically only three, the official, the Western and 
the Southern. 

Another of the grievances set forth by the Senate 
Committee which reported in 1886 was that local rates 
were unreasonably high compared with through rates, 
and this complaint led to the short-haul clause of the 
law under which a general reconstruction of tariffs fol- 
lowed and “ three-fourths of the cases where this com- 
plaint existed immediately disappeared.” But the effect 
on railroad earnings due tothe short-haul rule and to 
the consolidation of classifications has been ‘largely 
responnsible fo: the shrinkage in railway earnings 
since the passage of the law.” 

Colonel Walker thinks that discriminations as be- 
tween individuals for likeservice and as between locali- 
ties similarly situated have been much lessened by the 
action of the law. 

But the great difficulty of rate wars, disturbing and 
distressing to business interests, still exists and secret 
rate cutting has not entirely disappeared. ‘The law was 
framed to permit the most stringent competition by 
theorists who little realized the results of unlimited 
competition. In fact, in Colonel Walker’s view the ap- 
plication of the principle of unrestricted competition in 
transportation will end in ruin not to the transportation 
agencies alone, but to everybody else. While co opeta- 
tion between business competitors is admitted to be 
proper and legitimate for the necessary regulation of ex- 
cessive competition, in railroad traffic there is no other 
way to get along. “Traffic must be divided in some 
way. The present method is as unscientific as that of a 
group of chickens picking up corn, or a lot of hogs with 
their feet in the trough.” Monopoly will perhaps end 
both excessive competition and unjust discrimination, 

A fundamental difficulty with the law is that while it 
attempts to regulate the railroads it does not attempt 
to protect them, and another one is that Congress appar- 
ently laid down a few general principles in which the 
world agrees, made them applicable to traffic between 
the states and then provided for a commission of an 
anonymous character to interpret an imperfect law. 
‘Years have passed and with them has gradually dis- 
appeared the practical usefulness of the Commission.’ 
The disregard of its recommendations has become, not 
the exception, but the rule, and for this situation Con- 
gress alone is to blame. 

Two courses might have been followed. An adminis- 
trative body might have been formed to collect informa- 








tion and to enforce conformity to the publicity features 
of the law, leaving it to citizens to begin action for 
damages ; or a body with judicial authority might have 
been established to which either shippers or carriers 
might go for relief. Instead of this, Congress invented 
a body both quasi-judicial and quasi-administrative, 
but neither judicial nor administrative. In fact the 
attempt was to make it both prosecutor and judge, two 
functions obviously incompatible. 

“The time has now come when something must be 
done. A radical overhauling of the law is necessary. It 
should be torn in pieces and reconstructed.” There 
should be government protection of the railroads, not 
only against the public, but against themselves and each 
other. The railroads are in many respects helpless. 
‘Their natural tendency appears to be to run down the 
hill into the sea.” Unless a change is made “the United 
States Government will be managiug the consolidated 
system of American railways without any expensive 
purchase and without knowing how it came about, the 
practical general managers being the Circuit and Dis- 
trict judges, operating through experts or lawyers 
called receivers, and meeting in different judicial dis- 
tricts for frequent conference upon matters of general 
policy. This happy result has already been quite sub- 
stantially attained in the Eighth Judicial Circuit,wbich 
embraces Little Rock, St. Louis, Omaha, St. Paul and 
Denver.” 

Colonel Walker makes a few suggestions as to the 
form which a new act should take, and in closing says 
that the Interstate law has been beneficial to business 
interests, but in its present form has little remaining 
value, and in some respects it is prejudicial rather than 
beneficial. He is evidently not hopeful of any useful 
change so long as Congressmen and Senators appear to 
regard the subject of “‘ domestic commerce as a kind of 
butterfly net wherewith to entrap the fluttering voter 
as he wings his way from party to party.” Itis from 
an enlightened public opinion only that he seems to 
hope fora more rational attempt at the regulasion of 
the railroads. 








The International Railroad Congress. 


The following are the questions for discussion at the 
fifth session of the International Railroad Congress, to 
be held in London,in June, 1895. Further particulars 
will be found on the editorial pages. 

Section I.—- Way and Works. 

I.—Strengthening of Permanent Way in View of the In- 
creased Speed of Trains. Type of permanent way suited for 
lines traversed by trains at high speed. Gradual strengthen- 
ing of existing roads, so as to permit of an increase in the 
speed of trains. (a) Section of rail. Calculation of the strains 
imposed by the rolling load. Results of experiments. (b) Mode 
of manufacture and nature of rail-metal. Comparison of soft 
with hard steel. Steel produced (1) by the acid process in the 
Bessemer converter; (2) by the basic process in the con- 
verter; (3) by either process in the Martin furnace. (c) Rail 
connections. Fatigue of fish plates. Construction of joint 
best calculated to secure uniform strength of the road 
throughout. Rails laid in chairs and Vignoles rails. (d) 
Sleepers, their quality, dimensions and distance apart. (e) 
Ballast, the various descriptions and methods of laying. 

If.—Places in Permanent Way Requiring Special Attention. 
Means to avoid the necessity of expresses slackening speed, 
and to prevent shocks in passing special points, such as sharp 
curves, long and steep gradients, facing points, rail crossings, 
road crossings, swing bridges, etc. 

1II.—Junctions. Best method of constructing junctions 
upon express lines so as absolutely avoid slackening speed. 
Best arrangements of points and crossings. The most eftica- 
cious means of maintaining the speed of trains while aban- 
doning super-elevation at junction curves. 

1V.—Construction and Tests of Metallic Bridges. (a) What 
are the quantities of metal used and required to be used in 
railway bridges, according to the regulations in force in differ- 
ent countries? (b) What are the nature and value of the 
methods adopted by the different railway administrations for 
the original and the subsequent periodieal testing of metal 
bridges? (c) What is the real value of these tests, and can 
they be regarded as practical means of settling the actual 
state of repair and the margin of safety of the above-men- 
tioned structures. 

Section II.—Locomotives and Rolliny Stock. 

V.—Boilers, Fire-Boxes and Tubes. (a) Steel boilers and 
fire-boxes. Strain to which they are subjected in use, an 
conditions on which the plates are accepted. (b) Iron tubes. 
Means of preventing leakage at the tube plates. (c) Injurious 
effect ofthe feed water on the boilers and tubes, Systems of 
purifying. (d) Synopsis of experiments as to the production 
of steam, viz.: Results obtained with tubes according to 
their diameter, length system, arrangement in the boiler, and 
the metal of which they are made. Experiments as to the in- 
fluence of the capacity of the smoke-box, and the different 
forms of chimneys and spark arresters. Experiments with 
the various forms of blast pipe. Experiments as to the effects 
of speed on the production of steam. 

Vi.—Express Locomotives. Type of engine most suitable 
for high speeds. The use of high pressure and application of 
the compound principle. Improvements in distribution and 
balanced slide valves. Engine building regarded from the 
point of view of diminishing the strains on the permanent 
way. The effect from this latter point of view of the com- 
pound principle. 

VII.—Rolling Stock for Express Trains (2d and 3d Sections 
combined). Type of rolling stock for express trains, and long 
journeys. Vestibule trains. Improvements in internal ar- 
rangements. Various modes of heating and lighting. 

VIII.—Electric Traction. The general question of electric 


traction. 
Section LII-—Traffc. 


1X.—Acceleration of Transport of Merchandise (2d and 3d 
Sections combined). Influence of speed upon the expenses of 
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haulage, and the utilization of rolling stock, on the one hand; 
and on the other hand, upon the number of vehicles and the 
amount of accommodation and plant required. 

X.—Station Working. (a) Methods of accelerating the 
shunting of trucks and handling of merchandise. Arrange 
ment of sorting sidings. (b) Employment of mechanical and 
electrical appliances in shunting and marshalling. 

XI.—Signals. Recent improvements in block and inter- 
locking apparatus, chiefly from the point of view of economy 
in initial outlay. Signalsin tunnels, Methods of preventing 
collisions at points of danger on express lines, in case of over- 
running stop signals. Replacement of color signals by geo- 
metric form signals, in order to avoid the dangers arising 
from color-blindness or defective vision. 

XII.—Cartage and Delivery. Organization for the collection 
and delivery of goods and parcels consigned by railway. 

Section IV.—General. 

XILI.—Organization. Organization of the central adminis- 
tration, and outdoor staff on the various systems of different 
countries. 

X1V.—Settlement of Disputes. Rules for settlemeni of 
differences arising between railroads with respect to goods 
traffic. ° 

XV.—The 24-hours Day (3d and 4th Sections combined). In- 
troduction in the time-tables of continuous reckoning from 1 
to 24 hours, and of the division of the hour into 100 parts. 
Present state of the question. Partial adoption in different 
countries. Advantages to the public, and to the railway ser- 
vice. Would the alteration of existing clocks be necessary, 
and if so, how could it best be accomplished? 

XVI.—Decimal System (Ist and 4th Sections combined). 
General adoption of the decimal system in calculations relat 
ing to the construction and working of railroads. Method of 
facilitating the introduction of the metric system of weights 
and measures in those countries where it is not already in 


use. 
Section V.—Light Railroads. 


X VII.—Contributive Traffic (4th and 5th Sections combined). 
Method adopted by the great railroads to encourage the build- 
ing er working of light, feeder lines. 

XVIII.—The Working of Light Railroads by Leasing Com- 
panies. In what country has the system of leasing light rail- 
roads been adopted? On what terms are such leases granted 
and with what practical results? 

X1IX.—Light Railway Shops. Should the principal shops be 
in the middle or at one end of the line? 

X X.—Brakes for Light Railroads (2d and 5th Sections com 
bined). Account of the different kind of brakes in use on light 
railroads. Their respective advantages both from the techni- 
cal and from the public safety point of view. 


The Timmis Automatic Block Signals. 


The strongly decided stand, taken against the use of 
automatic railroad signals, by the English Board of 
Trade has led to the manifestation of very great inter- 
est on the part of railroad men in the working of such 
appliances upon the Liverpool Overhead Railroad, prac- 
tically the only line in England where their use has 
been sanctioned. 

This line was opened a year ago and the signals have 
proved fully equal to the claims made for them, 95 per 
cent. of the trains having kept schedule time on a three- 
minute headway, whilst the proportion of failures to 
the number of signal operations involved has not ex- 
ceeded 1 in 213,000. 

A brief description of the arrangement of the signals 
was published in the Railroad Gazette of March 3, 1893, 
page 166, and we now print some drawings showing 
the construction of the electromagnet which forms an 
essential part of Mr. Timmis’ method for transforming 
the energy of electric currents into a mechanical pull 
by which a signal arm may be raised or lowered. 

Fig. 1 shows a vertical section of Timmis’ “long 
puil” electromagnet as used at Liverpool. These appli- 
ances each consist essentially of an insulated copper 
wire helix or coil, wound upon a brass spool with a core 
hollowed out in cone shape and drilled through with a 
round hole. The armature is formed of three parts—an 
outer cylindrical shell fitting loosly over the magnet 
coil, a disc shaped base screwed into the shell, and 
lastly the inner core—a solid cylinder of soft iron 
terminating in a cone-shaped end to fit the cavity in the 
magnet core. A metal eye fastened to 
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| latter and passing upward to the cast frame B, through 
which, as stated, the thrust is communicated to the 
signal arm. 

Fig. 3 represents a side view of the same arrange- 
ment, showing, however, a spring lever arm lifted by 
the upstroke so as to throw in and out one or other of 
two electrical contacts; that is, when no current passes 
through the electromagnet the circuits (shown by dotted 
lines) 2 and 3 are connected, but as the armature is 
attracted it throws the electric switch arm on to the 
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metal conductor, which are bridged by the brush ur 
other suitable contact piece on the last car of the train ; 
Sis the switch closed by the armature of relay A when 
current is passed through the latter by the momentary 
connection between Cand C,. M leads to the magnet 
actuating the signal. 








Some Track Buffers. 


BY JAMES F. HOBART. 
Perhaps the most common form of track buffer is a 











upper contact plate, so that circuits 1 and 3 are con- 
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Fig. 2. Fig. 4. 


Apparatus for Working Timmis’ Block Signals, 


nected. The chief object of this is to change over from 
the main circuit to the local. Obviously less current 
is required to keep an armature in position when 
once attracted than tobring it into that position, hence a 
small local battery is provided to give what is called the 
“holding” current, while the main current is employed 
to first attract the armature into its proper position for 
working the signal. A considerable saving of electric 
energy’is thus obtained. 

Fig. 5 represents a diagram of one track of a double 
line. Two stations are shown, s and s!, with signals to 
correspond, viz.: No. 1, starter at s; No. 2, home for s1; 
No. 3, starter for st‘. Suppose, now, that a train is on 
line between the stations, it is protected in the rear by 
signal arm No.1, the starter at s, which the train has 
automatically thrown to danger in passing. If the line 
in front is clear, the signal No. 2 should be down, and 
the train therefore runs into the station s!, throwing 
the signal 2 to danger as it passes by actuating a treadle 
v2, Leaving s1 if or when signal 3 is lowered, it passes 
that signal, throwing it also to danger by means of 
treadle v*, and then travels on for some distance with 
three signals now at danger behind it. On arriving at 
M, however, another treadle is operated, which clears 
signals 1 and 2 if, and only if, the signal 3 remains at 
danger. Fig. 6 shows more in detail how this is accom- 
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rod or wire which lowers the signal, Cm a on [To | a Re 
gravity in the shape of a heavy counter- Mog VEY, = 
weight being relied upon to restore the 
signal arm to its normal position. c § 
The magnet has a maximum travel of P [aun 
11g in., anda pull of 70 lbs., the current Caml nein, aimee ne 
required being 5 ampéres on a 50-volt cir- G> ] aa ai 


cuit, as usually employed. A larger pat- 

tern has a pull of 244 lbs. at a distance 

of 4 in.; the current required being 28 ampéres under 
similar conditions, 

The cuts, figs. 2 and, 3, show details of a later type of 
magnet now used by Mr. Timmis, in which the arma- 
ture acts upward against and not with its own weight. 
The chief reason for thus inverting the positions of 
armature and magnet is that the weight of the former 
becomes thereby available for overcoming any per- 
manent magnetism in the magnet coil or core. In this 
later type, A is a rod leading up to the signal arm, 
which it lowers when pushed up by the armature; B 
is a casting into which the rod A loosely slides, a round 
hole being drilled for the purpose to a suitable depth: 
C is a screwed adjustable washer forming a stop to regu- 
late the drop of armature; A is the magnet core 
screwed into a base and angle plate casting M; H 
represents the hexil or wire coil; Z is the outer shell of 
armature; @ its base; #’ the solid cylindrical core with 
conical extension #; and D is a rod secured to the 


Fig. 5.—Timmis’ Automatic Block Signals. 


xlished, the circuit being completed through a mercury 
contact in the semaphore arm, so arranged that the 
main magnetizing current, which actuates the large 
magnets and pulls down thesignals, can only pass when 
signal arm 3 is in a horizontal position. 

The details of the arrangements employed at M are 
shown more clearly in fig. 7, where M represents the 
contact treadle which completes a local circuit through 
the relay O with a double winding. The latter attracts 
an armature which closes a switch and sends the main 
current through to the signals. This arrangement of 
contact treadle, consisting of a lever projecting from a 
box on the permanent way—which comes into contact 
with a device on the last car of the train—has worked 
quite satisfactorily on the Liverpool road ; but in order 
to give sufficient contact at high speeds Mr. Timmis 
has devised an arrangement—shown in fig. 4—where a 
simple sliding contact throws in a relay. In the cut 


stick of timber thrown across the track and bolted to 
the rails. Such a buffer looks businesslike, and works 
first rate as long as no car is kicked against it. But 
one day itis used to stop a car with, anda new buffer 
has to be put in immediately thereafter. 

Another common form of buffer, which answers well 
for ornamental purposes and for alittle light work, is 
the one shown in fig. 1. The ends of the rails are 
simply turned up until they reach a little more than 
above the center of wheel. It looks asif this ought to 
be agood buffer as far as it goes, but, like the Irish- 
man’s horse, itis open to three objections: First, a 
heavy kick will cause the buffer to damage the brake 
rigging of a car; second, the buffer isnot good for any- 
thing; third, but like the horse case, the second reason 
is sufficient. 

Fig. 2 shows another buffer which possesses all, and 
more advantages than are accredited to fig. 1. This buff- 
er is made of two pieces of malleable iron or steel 
both cast from the same pattern. This buffer has many 
of the faults of fig. 1, but it can be easily applied, and is 
very good for temporary work. Both these buffers, 
however, will let a car jump over them, they both will 
damage the brake rigging, and they will pull endwise 
a 200 ft. piece of track. Sometimes fig. 1 varies the 
proceedings by breaking off in the curve. 

Fig. 3 shows the “old reliable” buffer, thousands of 
which have been pounded to pieces all over the country. 
This buffer post will, if correctly designed and made, 
stand a good deal of trouble. The sill should be at least 
16 x 16in., and, if possible, the post and brace ought to 
be of the same size. The post should be mortised into 
the sill, also boxed in Lin. as shown at (a). The brace 
is gained into both sill and post so as to show a 4in. 
shoulder at (c) and at (d), Three clamps (0, b, b) of iron 
6 in. wide by 1 in. thick should be put on as shown, be- 
sides two 1%-in. bolts being put through each clamp, 
the ends of which should be turned at right angles, and 
cut into the timber about 2 in. deep as shown at (e). Put 
together in this manner, the post buffer will stand a 
good deal of trouble. Frequently two of these post 
buffers are put in on a single track, and connected with 
a horizontal timber, the buffing being done on the tim- 
ber half way between the two posts. 

Another and quite an elegant form of buffer is shown 
by fig. 4. Here the ends of the rails are turned up and 
braced by two short pieces of rail. The vertical parts of 
the rails are bolted together by 814-in. bolts, the flanges 
of the rails being drilled to receive them. A base timber 
is necessary to hold the short pieces of rail in place, and 
if the work is heavy it is well to strengthen by putting 
in a sub-sill as shown. Again, if necessary, the base 
can be greatly strengthened by cutting in heavy timber 
braces diagonally between the sill and sub-sill. 

The rails are strengthened by long web plates shown 
at the lift side of block (6). This block is a plain piece 
of timber fastened to the sill by four drivebolts, each % 
in. in diameter. By “‘drivebolts” it is understood that 
some ordinary bolts had thin ends tapered down ‘no 
nuts used), holes bored a little small, and the bolts 
driven in like pins. These blocks form a bearing for the 
truck when a car strikes the buffer, and they takea 
good deal of the wear and tear, as proved by the fre- 
quency with which they wear out or go to pieces. The 
life of one of these blocks is a good deal longer if it be 
proteeted by the 6-in. plate of iron, fitted to the notch, 
as shown. 

The buffer proper is made of 16 x 10-in. oak timber, 
andis fastened to the track iron as shown in figs. 4 and 
5, also in fig. 6. The latter engraving is a plan of the 
buffer, and shows three stiff car springs witha3 x 
10-in. oak plank outside of them. This combination 
makes a very elastic cushion for cars to kick up against. 
The manner of bolting is too plainly shown to need any 
description. 

On top of the timber a wrought iron frame is 
mounted, as shown at (qa) in figs. 4and 5. This frame is 
made to hold a board upon which is displayed the des- 
tination, time of departure, etc., of the train leaving 
from that particular track. On top of this frame (fig. 
5) is placed a disc bearing the number of the track. 
This is, of course, for station use only, the frame being 
entirely separate from the buffer, and left off if de- 
sired. 

Another adjustable form of buffer, or, more properly 
speaking, a “stop,” is illustrated by fig.7. This may be 
classed with the one shown in fig. 2, but the latter is 
adjustable only with a monkey wrench, while the for- 
mer can be clamped on the rail at any desired point by 
the simple movement of a lever. This, like fig. 2, isa 
mere wheel stop, and is worthless for heavy business. 
Still, it is excellent for shop purposes, and is thus used 
in the Brooklyn Elevated Railroad shops. To move this 
stop, the pin shown in the engraving as attached to the 
chain is removed, placed in the hole to the left, and the 








R, R, represent the rails; C, C,, two insulated strips of 


lever thrown over, or allowed to go over, against the 
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Fig. 10. 


pin. Whenin that position the locking mechanism 
occupies the position shown at (a) in the detail draw- 
ing. This loosens the bolt and plates, and allows the 
stop or buffer tobe moved. With the lever in the posi- 
tion shown by the large drawing, the parts shown at 
(a) are thrown out of gear, and all lost motion is taken 
up by the collars, a similar pair of which are placed on 
the opposite side of the stop. 

A very business like and first-class form of buffer for 
passenger station use isillustrated by figs. 8and 9, show- 
ing side elevation and plan views respectively of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad track buffer on stop. The tim 
ber framing is of 12 X 16 on 14 X 14 stock, put together in 
much the same manner as that described for fig. 3, ex- 
cept that only one iron strap is used, that one being at 
bottom of post, the top strap being replaced by a yoke 
of wrought iron, which bears upon the brace through a 
cast iron yoke. A rod is also run vertically through 
bottom sill and top end of brace, making a very stiff 
form of construction. 

But the chief points of excellence in this buffer lie in 
the rigging shown at the right of the engraving (fig. 8), 


* the spring rigging being supported by and clamped to 


the track ironat a. The ‘‘dead-woods,” shown on either 
side of the spiral springs, take the shock of the cars, 
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SOME TRACK BUFFERS. 


and the wrought iron yoke makes it impossible for the 
spring rigging to be disarranged vertically. This is 
shown in detail atb. Fig. 9 gives the plan arrangement 
of this very excellent form of buffer-stop construction. 

Engraving No. 10 presents a form of freight track 
buffer which is a model of strength and solidity. The 
particular form of buffer shown in this and the next 
illustration (fig. 11) has been adapted for dock and 
wharf use, or in all situations where the tracks are built 
on piling. There are two posts and three braces used in 
this form of construction, and two 2-in. iron rods hold 
the thing down to business whencars are kicked 
against it. 

This form of buffer is also well adapted for ordinary 
use, and may then be anchored in the usual manner to 
heavy sills buried several feet deep in the ground. 
The extreme strength and solidity of this concern are 
pretty well shown by the end elevation, fig. 11, and, as 
appearances indicate, it is built for strong, heavy work, 
and stands it well. 








West Superior Coal Dock. 

The contract for the new dock of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. at West Superior, Wis., has been let to the 
Dodge Coal Storage Co., of Chicago. It will be of iron 
and steel and will have a capacity of 175,000 tons, 


















What Is an Economical Load for a Locomotive? 


At the meeting of the New York Railroad Club on 
March 15, the first paper was by Mr. George W. West, 
of the New York, Ontario & Western, on the above sub- 
ject. Hesaid in substance: The conditions on most 
American roads are such that locomotives must have 
great starting power, and over-cylindered engines are 
therefore very common. In consequence of this, the 
first deficiency recognized, when a locomotive is over- 
loaded, is the lack of steam. With large cylinders, the 
steam has to be used at short cut-offs, after the train is 
started, and the main question therefore is, Where shall 
we work the reverse lever? The superintendent expects 
enginemen to work more nearly at full stroke and com- 
plains because the engines do not haul as large loads as 
they would if thus worked, while the master mechanic 
knows that the engine is in good order and that the only 
trouble isin the size of the load, which requires more 
steam than the boiler and firebox can make, Loads should 
be gaged according to their actual weight instead of 
by the number of cirs. Cars now vary greatly in 
capacity. Five years ago Mr. West’s road owned 2,200 
cars of not over 20 tons capacity each, and half of them 
carried less than 15 tons. Now the company has 5,600 
cars and more than half of them are of 30 tons capacity. 
The transportation department is constantly endeavor- 
ing to haul as many heavy cars as it formerly hauled of 
the lighter ones, In summing up, Mr. West said: The 
easiest and best way to decide what is an economical 
load, is to have the heads of departments confer fre- 
quently, study the interests of the company which em- 
ploy them more, and not so much their own selfish 
or department ends. 

The discussion was participated in by Mr. Bradley 
Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Wattson, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Mendenhall, 
Mr. Joughins and Mr. Errickson. Mr. Bradley said 
that on his road, the West Shore, the engines are not 
rated according to the number of cars, but by the weight 
of the load. Mr. Wattson stated that westbound freight 
trains on the West Shore are loaded light enough to run 
at least 20 miles an hour. An eastbound train generally 
receives 45 cars of bay where it would take only 40 cars 
of grain. The cars are chalked with the nature of the 
contents. Mr. Mitchell regarded one-fifth the weight 
on the drivers as the proper estimate of the tractive 
power of an engine on a damp or greasy rail, and one- 
third on a dry, sanded rail. Mr. Fowler told of a case 
where a man took a contract for keeping the coal cars 
on a certain road furnished with oil, brass and waste. 
By furnishing the best materials he enabled the road to 
increase the load over a certain grade from 14 cars to 18 
cars a train, but the company was not satisfied to see 
him making a big profit and terminated the contract. 
Then the load dropped back to 14 cars. 

Some marked examples of overloaded cars were men- 
tioned. Mr. West found trains of 24 cars to varyas 
much as 50 tons. Mr. Mitchell found 16 empty stock 
cars marked 30,000 lbs. which weighed over 38 000 lbs. 
each, Mr. Errickson found a lot of coal billed at 20 tons 
to the car which weighed 40 tons, the extra weight 
being rain water, frozenin. In a trainload of ice on 
the Central of New Jersey every car was found to con- 
tain 40 tons, though they were billed at 20. 

Mr. Wattson referred to the comparative cost of 
running freight trains at high speed as compared with 
ordinary speeds. To increase the speed from 20 miles 
an hour to 30, he has to decrease the load 15 per cent. 
He said: 


I have no figures on the subject, but from casual obser 
vation I believe that, notwithstanding the fact that the 
engine consumes less time in making the trip at high 
speed, considerable more fuel is used, and as a final re- 
sult of high speed a light load is moved at increased 
cost ; but the important question is, How much more? 
Freight crews being paid by the mile, nothing is saved 
in wages by high speed. However, the capacity of main 
track is correspondingly increased with high speed of 
freight trains, as they have less occasion to turn out of 
the way of first-class trains, the delays incident to get- 
ting freights out of the way being the chief trouble in 
moving traffic overa busy track. And I believe, fur- 
ther, that with fairly good track, protected by block 
signals, and a working proportion of the cars 
in each train equipped with the air-brakes in 
service, with careful inspection, that taken as a whole, 
on a crowded track, the service with freight trains 
making 30 miles per hour will be safer than at 20 miles 
per hour, and that the capacity of the track will be 
correspondingly increased. This is on account of the 
less frequent exposure to danger in stopping to get out 
of the way of higher speed trains and in getting back to 
the main track. The lighter the train the easier it can 
be handled and the less danger of breaking in two or 
stalling. Also, the crews do not get tired out, but are 
on the alert over the entire run. 


Mr. Joughins thought that the controlling factor was 
the speed. Itisavery difficult matter to say whata 
locomotive ought to haul from day to day. The season 
of the year, the condition of the rail and other variables 
make it impossible to determine with accuracy what a 
locomotive ought to haul, and it is impracticable to 
weigh each car before putting it into the train. 

Mr. Mitchell told of some engines on the Erie 
which slipped a good deal, wearing out the tires too 
fast, but which were all right after the limit of steam 
pressure was reduced by the master mechanic. Mr 
Fowler referred to some moguls with 50-in. drivers 
which gave much trouble by slipping, but which were 
all right when 56-in. drivers were substituted for the 
small ones. 

Mr, Errickson referred to the difference in enginemen. 
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One man will go out and use a box of sand in five miles. | 
The next man will run his engine 200 miles with a box 

of sand and probably make better time. Of ccurse a 

certain amount of speed is economical. When you go 

over that it is expensive, and when you go under it it 

is expensive. What would solve the question quicker 
than anything else would be to put men in the trans- 
portation department with brains equal to the emer- 
gency and with the chance to use them. 


The Naylor Cross‘Compound Pumping Engine. 





An important feature of engineering work of the 
present day is the use of water under great pressure. 
It isin growing use for working machinery in shops 
and warehouses. In England several cities have public 
plants where consumers pay for the power used. 

In consequence of this increased use of water under 
high pressure the manufacture of machinery for giving 
great pressure has become important, and we illustrate 
anew design of a cross-compound, surface-condensing 
pumping engine designed and built by Mr. E. W. 
Naylor, of New York City, for the United States Pro- 
jectile Company. This is atwo-cylinder engine, con- 
necting with a flywheel and pump cylinders. The 


and have separate air and circulating pumps. A_hot- 
well has been constructed, but is not yet in use. When 
the boilers are attached to it a still greater saving in 
fuel may be expected. 

Reference to fig. 5 will show the general plan of the 
pumps, the piping, the accumulator, and the regulating 
valves and chains. The eccentric rod, which opens and 
closes the valves of the steam chest, runs the entire 
length of the pumping machinery to the extreme end of 
the cylinder and works upon a rocking beam, giving a 
very positiveaction, This arrangement has been made 
in order to bring the valve connections at the end 
where they are easily accessible. The steam valves are 
of the ordinary piston type and are perfectly balanced. 
A notable feature of the whole plant is that every part 
of the machinry,condensers, heaters, piping and even the 
foundation bolts, are perfectly accessible and may be re- 
moved and renewed without destroying or remodeling 
-any part of the building, its or the engine foundations. 

Fig. 5 shows this arrangement, and reference to it and 
fig. 2 will give a very clear idea of the whole plant. 

The throttle is connected automatically with the ac- 
cumulator which stops the pumps when it is at its maxi- 
mum height and which sets them in motion when it 
begins to descend. It is also supplied with a governor 
shown in fig. 1 which is designed to check the engines 
when too great a demand is madeupon the accumulator 


Steam Distribution for High Speed Locomotives. 


We give below an abstraet of the discussion of Mr. C. 
H. Quereau’s paper on the above subject by the mem- 
bers of the Western Railway Club at their March meet- 
ing. A synopsis of the paper appeared in our issue of 


March 9. 
LAP, LEAD AND COMPRESSION. 

Mr. Voet: I am in entire accord with Mr. Quereau as 
to the desirability of increased valve travel,toge: her with 
considerable outside lap and inside clearance in locomo- 
tives for high speed service. In compounds especially 
Goes this hold true, and I thought a few represen- 
tative cards from the same engine before and after 
changes were made in the lap and inside clearance 
might be instructive, and have, therefore, had a card 
prepared showing in dotted lines the form of card given 
by the engine before the changes were made and while 
the H. P. lap was 143 in., the L. P. lap 143 in., and the 
H. P. inside clearance 7; in. on each side. 

The cut-off marked as fourth notch was a little over 
15 in. in 28in. stroke. The speed was 296 revolutions, or 
74 miles per hour. Under these conditions the high- 
pressure M. E. P. was but 15.76 1bs., and I. H. P. 197. 
The low pressure also suffered from undue compression, 
its mean effective pressure being but 12.24 Ibs., and 
1. H. P. but 386.6, a total of 583.6 for both cylinders. 

. The card shown in solid lines was taken after the al- 
terations, which consisted of changing the H, P. lap to 
1.53 in., the L. P. lap to 1.31 in., the H. P. inside clear- 
ance to 5; in. at each end, and the L. P. inside clearance 
to 3 in. at each end. ; 

The compression in the high pressure side was reduced 
by inside clearance to delay the point of compression. 








steam cylinders are 22 in. and 42 in. diameter and 36 in. 
stroke, and the pump cylinders, four in number, are 





or if a inain pipe should burst; the governor tiies up and 
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Fig. 2—Plan. 
The Naylor, Cross-Compound, Surface-Condensing Pumping Engine for Heavy Pressures. 
stays there so that the engines cannotrun away aad 
'damnge themselves. The maximum speed is 60 revo. 
lutions per minute, but the work required of them is so 
intermittent that it was necessary to make them 


double acting, with mushroom valves, so arranged that 
they are independent of the bonnets and reversible. 
Any cylinder may be cut out of circuit in case of acci- 
dent and the engine continued in service until repairs 
can be made. 

Figs. 1,2 and 3show the pumping machinery, position 
and relative sizes of the parts and the general appear- 
ance of the whole. It will be noticed that the style of 
pumping engine is a radical departure from the duplex 
direct-acting-pump, this design being both duplex, 
direct-acting and flywheel, the steam-valves being con- 
trolled by eccentries as in high-class steam engines. 

The pumps were designed to take the place of two 
pairs of tandem compound condensing pumps of the 
direct-acting type which were not equal to the duty re- 
quired of them, and whose economy was doubted. 

This pump will give 250 gallons of water per minute at 
3,000 lbs, pressure and is designed expressly for the 
needs of hydraulic forging. It works with a steam 
pressure of 125 lbs. per square inch, or less, and a pres- 
sure of 2,500 to 3,000 Ibs. is sustained by an accumu- 
lator. 

The results have been satisfactory, The direct-acting 
pumps would not work without a boiler pressure of 125 
bs, and the boilers had to be forced to keep steam; it is 
claimed that these new pumps give 100 to 125 per cent. 
more water to the same pressure, with 40 lbs. less boiler 
pressure and 25 per cent. less fuel, and that this is not 
the result of an expert test, but is every-day practice. 
The engineer of the United States Projectile Company 
has made affidavit, to which he has subscribed and 
sworn, that the new engines do the duty imposed upon 
them with less than one-half the quantity of coal and at 
one-half the steam pressure. The engines have separate 
Wheeler surface-condensers placed beneath the floor 


self-controlling. stopping and _ starting automati- 
cally, going slowly or up to the full speed as may be 
required. 

The total weight of these engines is 83,000 lbs., and 
their cost without condensers or hot-well is estimated at 
about $12,000 each. 

The accumulator is 16 ft. high by about 10 ft. diam- 
eter, resting upon a piston 12in. in diameter and 21 ft. 
lift. This accumulator is loaded with 265,000 Ibs. of pig 
iron, which gives a pressure in the pipes of 2,500 lbs. per 
square inch, 

Pumps very simiiar to these described are in use in 
other parts of the country, one at the Brooks Locomotive 
Works, Dunkirk, which supplies 100 gallons at 1,0)0 Ibs. 
per square inch; one at the Hainsworth Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, 100 gallons at 1,500 lbs. per square inch ; one 
at the Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad, of 
100 gallons at 1,500 lbs. pressure. Several smaller pumps 
have been furnished to different parts of the country, 
| and all have been designed for high pressure and high 
| duty in the operation of hydraulic machinery. 

As a comparison these pumps wonld furnish 10,000,000 
gallons of water per day of 24 hours at 120 1bs. per 
square inch, the ordinary fire service pressure of a 
city’s water-works system. 

These pumps are now built by the General Manufac- 
turing Company, of Bound Brook, N. J., which has 
been recently incorporated primarily for the purpose of 
building these pumps and other patented hydraulic 
| machinery of Ernest W. Naylor. The offices are in the 
‘ Havemeyer Building, New York. 
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The receiver pressure was reduced by reducing lap of 
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Fig. 3—End Flevation, 


the low-pressure valve, thus leagthening the cut-off and 
using more steam from the receiver. Thespeed is given 
as 70 miles per hour. The mean effective pressure on 
the high-pressure side has risen to 37.03 lbs.. and L. H. I’. 
to 436, the L. P. to 16.01 lbs., ana I. H. P. to 478, a total 
of 914 for both cylinders. The cut-off at fifth notch is 
practically loin. 

Fig. 2 shows a comparison at 66 and at 67 miles per 
hour. We now get 1,013 H. P., as against 74% before the 
alterations were made. Fig.3shows cards from the 
cylinderin solid lines, and from the exhaust cavity.in 
dotted, while the engine was rolling with steam shut 
off. These cards were taken t9 ascertain if possible the 
cause of soot from the smokebox being drawn into the 
low pressure cylinder, and emphasize the necessity of 
large relief valves, showing that ours are not large 
enough, though each has an aperture of nearly 3 in. 
You will notice that at the ends of the stroke the 
partial vacuum in the cylinder is supplied from the 
smokebox. 

Mr. JOHANN: Ihave practiced for the last 30 years 
giving valves inside clearance, according to the nature 
of the work the engine is mapetiee to do. I took up that 
subject first in 1863 with Mr. Hudson, who was then 
Superintendent of the Rogers Locomotive Works, and 
begged him to send me engines with the inside clearance 
that I wanted, and hedeclined to do it. We corre- 
sponded for about three months,and he still persisted in 
having his -in. inside lap. I finally dropped the sub- 
ject, and as fast as the engines arrived at my shop the 
steam chests were opened and the valves fixed as I 
wanted them, and they would take two more cars over 
the hills than they would with the inside lap. I have 
done that for the last 30 years, and I fully corroborate 
Mr. Quereau’s statement on inside clearance. I have 
run them with 1 of an inch inside clearance with entire 
satisfaction and economy, upon the principle that you 
want to get the steam into your cylinder quick, and you 
want to get rid of it equally as quick. 

Mr. BARNES: The effect of lead and compression on 
the economy of an engine is by no means settled. The 
most economical point of compression is not up to the 
pressure of admission for locomotives, but at a point 
considerably below that. I do not understand that Mr, 
Quereau wishes to say that the lead used in ordinary 
locomotive practice is uneconomical or disadvantageous, 
because it is a very difficult matter to prove and I should 
feel inclined to question the proof of such a statement. 
One of the best features of the Stephenson link motion 
is the increase of lead which it gives at a short cut-off 
and high sp2ed. 

Secretary STREET: There isa pointin Mr. Barnes’ 
communication that I would like to call attention to. 
He says: ‘‘ One of the best features of the Stephenson 
iink motion is the increase of lead it gives at short cut- 
off and high speed.” I believe that a good many roads 
are coming to the belief that the Stephenson link motion 
gives too great anincrease. The Pennsylvania com- 
pany has, I believe, nearly if not all its high speed loco- 
motives adjusted with a lead practically constant, and 
I believe that the majority of foreign builders, English, 
French and German, use locomotives with a constant 
lead. I think that it is possible to use a valve motion, 
which will give the proper lead at high speeds, which 
will give good results at lower speeds. That is, an 
engine adjusted with a constant lead, if it is adjusted 
to give the best results at a high speed, will not work to 
a disadvantage at alow speed, and therefore I do not 
think that the increase of lead is necessary to a good 
valve motion. 

Mr. SYMING'con : On the Baltimore & Ohio they have 
what is known as the Perkins engines. They have a 
stationary link which gives a constant lead, and do 
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better work and make better speed {than any other 
engine of the same capacity. 

Mr. QUEREAU: Mr. Street says he does not see how 
the increase of lead can be an advantage. I will quote 
from my paper: “It is evident that the clearance space 
to be filled, and the length of time required to fill it 
with a given lead and steam pressure, are always the 
same fora given engine, regardless of the speed at 
which the piston travels. Itis also evident that at 60 


THE INDICATOR. 

Prof. Goss: I have a series of cards here, three 
in number, which I have had superimposed one upon 
another. They were taken with the same indicator, 
from the same cylinder and at thesame cut-off. The larg- 
est_ card shows 60.8 lbs. M. E. P. at a speed of 22 miles. 
and the smallest 30.3 lbs, M. E. P. ata speed of 5614 miles. 
Last fall I started some experiments to determine the 
the influence of the indicator pipe upon the form of the 
ecard. I attached an indicator close to one end of one of 





wiles an hour there is one-fourth the time in which to 
fill it that there is at 15 miles an hour. It therefore fol- 
lows that, if a sixteenth of aninch is sufficient at full 


the cylinders of our experimental locomotive, and ar 
ranged a pipe to connect the same cylinder end with 
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Fig. 4— Perspective View. 


gear and slow speeds, it is not sufficient at 6in. cut off 
and high speeds,” It was not my intention tosay how 
much the lead should be increased for any given engine, 
because engines differin diameter of drivers, size of 
cylinders, ete If the lead is properly adjusted for high 
speed, it will be too much forlow speed. Your engine 
will be loggy and the rods will pass the center with a 
thump every time. 
THROTTLING. 

Mr. MANCHESTER: We have five engines of the same 
class put in the same service at the same time; there 
were two engines that made a particularly good per- 
formance for coal and for speed. One of them was run 
by an engineer who was quite scientific in his manner 
of handling an engine. He was disposed to work with 
as short a cut-off and wide open throttle as he could. 
The other was a man who had no particular knowledge 


a second indicator located above the top of the valve 
box. ‘The arrangement of the second indicator was in 
every way similar to that employed in road tests of 
locomotives. The pipe used was 31, ft. in length and 
34 of an inch in diameter. It was carefully bent to 
shape and covered. Series of cards were taken from 
both indicators simultaneously, and the indicators were 
then reversed in bg rote and the work repeated. I 
found, as the speed increased, a very noticeable difter- 
ence in the form of the cards. The cards from the indi 
cator upon the cylinder were always much smoother in 
outline than the cards upon the pipe. It may be tbat 
the pipe does not account for all the variations; other 
vibrations incident to the road may have something to 
do with fit. but my belief is that the pipe has a very 
considerable influence in producing the wavy line. 

Moreover, i found an actual difference in the size of 





of the principles or proper distribution of steam, but 
had had a great many years’ experience on a locomotive : 
and ran his engine with the throttle and the reverse 
lever in the position in which the engine would do the 
best work and make the least annoyance to him. This 
engine has led the five during the four years that they 
have been in service. The one that was run by the man 
be was quite scientific has been a close second. 

r.GipBs: I believe there is really less injurious 
throttling practised on railroads to-day than is gener- 
ally supposed. I think that frequently when an engi- 
neer is supposed to be throttling his steam he is not 
doing so, especially when running at speed. Occasion- 
ally, of course, you meet an engineer who will run witb 
a very small throttie opening, up hill and down, but the 
general practice iseto run the engine where it will do 
the best. 

Mr. SARGENT: I have often seen engines with an 
ample area of throttle opening and yet witha throttle 
chamber contracted by strengthening ribs sothat the 
actual passage through it was only about one-quarter 
that of the dry pipe, which would account for the differ- 
ence found in the apparent throttling and actual 
throttling because you might have a throttle half open 
and yet admit all the steam thatwould pass through 
the chamber. 

Mr. MARSHALL: I believe the orders and general in- 
structions to enginemen should be torun with a wide 
open throttle under all circumstances except the very 
extreme ones. It will, in the long run, result in econ- 
omy in operation. At the same time if the udvantages 
of handling an engine in that way are to be realized, 
the valve gear should he arranged so that the engine 
will be an easy riding one under those conditions. The 
men will argue, and I think rightly, that the en- 
gine is not running economically when shaking itself 
to pieces. — 

I feel quite confident that a good many engines have 
cylinders too large for the work they are designed to 
do, and that the increased power desired could be ob- 
tained by improving the valve gear rather than by en- 
larging the cylinder. 

On page 196 an interesting table is given which shows 
that without varying the cut-off,steam pressure, or the 
throttle, the cylinder power will decrease just in pro 
portion to the increase of speed, but as engines are not 
run inthis way asarule it is well to remember that 
this rule is true on!ty under this special condition men- 
tioned. Generally as the speed increases the cut-off is 
made shorter an@ often the throttle is partly closed. 

Mr. QUIREAU: Throttling was treated in the paper in 
a general way, and it was assumed that the capacity of 
the engine was such that it would haul the train at its 
most economical point of cut-off. Under these condi- 
tions, I think there is no doubt that the wide open 
throttle is the more economical, provided that the valve 
gear is properly constructed. In Prof, Gross’s report to 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers as to the 
mounted locomotive in Purdue University, you will find 
the results of tests at differont cut-offs and different 
degrees of throttling on the economy of the engine. A 
given speed and pullat the drawbar were obtained for 
each notch in the quadrant, The paper shows that for 
a cut-off of 36 per cent. of the stroke, the pounds of 
coal per I, H, P. per hour were 5.2; for 26.9 per cent. of 
the stroke, 4.58, and for 18.6 per cent. cut-off, the coal 
used was 4.69 lbs. These results showthat 41-in. cut- 


off with a wide open throttle is more economical than 
an 8-in. cut-off with the steam pinched by the throttle, 








the cards. When the motion of the indicator pencil is 


slight. as during exhaust, both indicators gave the same 
iee-rd: but when the exhrust valve of the engine closes 








A. Accumulator. 
B. Tank. 

C,C, Pumping Engines. 
D, D. Condensers, 

KE. Hot-well. 


and there is an acceleration of 
pressure to be recorded, the up 
ward movement of the pencil of 
the pipe indicator is slower than 
that of the indicator on the 
cylinder. Asa result the com- 
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take place. Rapid changes of pressure may be accu 
rately recorded when they occur near the end of the 
stroke, for the indicator drum is then nearly at rest, 
but a slight lagging of the pencil from a change of press- 
ure which occurs near the middle of the stroke shows 
conspicuously upon the card. The results I have given 
are for 6.6-in. cut-off, 130 lbs. pressure. ana for the con- 
ditions of speed already mentioned. 

Mr. Quereau has undoubtedly used the best informa- 
tion that he could secure, and the result is very grati- 


i fying. I have no doubt but that he has mistrusted the 


pipe, and that other members have doneso: My state- 
ment may help to give greater definiteness to the 
mistrust. 

It is not the purpose of the indicator to give us square 
cornered cards, but rather to show us what is going on 
in the evlinder. If we can rely on the record of the in 
dicator it will serve to check both our theory and our 
practice. 

If we go entirely upon the results of our indicator 
cards without studying them out in all their parts we 
may draw some wrong conclusions. 

Secretary STREET: 1 think railway men are fast 
coming to realize the fact that the indicator is not used 
to the extent which it should be, and that master me 
chanics generally have no idea of the amount of valu- 
able information they can obtain by its use. On the 
other hand, fullowing the indicator too closely in loco 
motive practice willlead persons astray. With the 
Stephenson link motion, an increase of the lap will 
improve the indicator card, but bv increasing the lap 
too ae you get an engine that will not start a train 
at all. 

Mr. SARGENT: I think the indicator cards shown by 
Mr. Vogt, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, :Jlustrates very 
clearly the difference between theory and practice as 
regards railroad work. I have no doubt the valve ar- 
rangement or the setting of the valves of the compound 
engine which gave the cards shown in dotted lines were 
very carefully compute’? from theory. The use of the 
indicator, however, showed that the theory was wrong, 
and they had to be re-set in accordance with the know!- 
edge gained by the indicator. 

Mr. QUEREAU: In stationary and marine practice no 
engine is turned out of a reputable shop without being 
piped for the indicator, and, as a rule, the engine is 
indicated when set up. In railroad practice that is not 
so at all. In fact, the privilege has been asked of in- 
dicating every engine turned out of a shop on certain 
roads and it was denied, probably because it was 
thought the expense of piping cylinders would not be 
repaid by the knowledge gained. Itseems to me that 
every locomotive should be indicated, not only when 
new, but whenever the machinery has been overhauled. 
I believe it would save railroads money to do it in every 
case. 

Mr. ForsytuH: The 1-10 in. lead on the engine which 
Mr. Quereau tested is not C. B. & Q. standard. That is 
one of the things which is liable to occur if you do not 
watch things on the road by an indicator. You may 
get engines with an improper lead from the locomotive 
works, or they may be turned out of the shop in that 
shape and you don’t know it, and it shows the great ad- 
vantage of looking after these things with an indicator. 

Mr. BARNEs: At the bottom of page 194 of the 
February proceedings it is said that ‘‘ the indicated 
waters may be safely used within reasonable limits as 
measuring the efficiency of a locomotive when average 
cards are compared, taken under like conditions.” This 
statement is only true under conditions that are almost 
iden‘ical and whe.e the locomotives are equally well 
AGS“. 





























pression line from the indi- 
cator upon the pipe runs Jower 








than the compression line from 











the indicator on the cylinder. 








Again, at the beginning of the 
stroke, the indicators start out ZY 
pretty well together, butduring ZY 


the rapid fall of pressure, just Z 4/3 


Fig. 5.—Naylor Pumping Engine. 


before and after cut-off, the 
pipe indicator comes down 
more slowly and gives an 
expansion line higher on the 
card as compared with the expansion line from the in- 
dicator on the cylinder. The result is that the card 


from indicator on the pipe is larger than the card from | 
The record shows that the writer has not hesitated to show some poor work 


the indicator on the cylinder. 
for a speed of 561g miles per hour the mean effective 
pressure given by the indicator on the cylinder is to the 
mean effective pressure given by tbe indicator on the 
pipe, as 1 is to 1.17; or, if we accept the record of the in- 
dicator on the cylinder as true, the showing of the pipe 
indicator is in error to the extent of 17 per cent. This, 
however, is an extreme case. 

The effect of the pipe depends not only upon the 
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Plan Showing General Arrangement 
of Pipe Connections. 
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designed in the cylinders, especially in the bagging and 
in the protection from radiation. | 
Mr. RHopDEs: It may be noticed in the reports that 


that has been bone, and I want to call particular atten- 
tion to that because if you only get reports of good work, 


you do not get a great deal of information. The dia- 


rams sent out by the Pennsylvania Railroad are very 
interesting, and I think the club out to thank Mr. Vogt 


very much for being frank enough to send us both the 
good and the bad results obtained from their new 
engine. The designs originally turned out of their shop 


speed, but also upon the range of pressure that is to be| show very clearly what can be done by the use of the 
recorded, and upon the time when changes of pressure | indicator as advocated in this paper. 
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HEAVY LOCOMOTIVES AND HIGH SPEED TRAINS, 


Mr. Gipps: Large modern locomotives have been a 
disappointment to a great many motive power men, 
who say that they do not get proportionately as much 
work out of them as they used to get out of the small 
engines they have displaced. I think this disappoint- 
ment arises in a good many cases from a misapprehen- 
sion of the conditions. They are comparing the per- 
formance of these modern engines on trains which have 
become heavier each year and are hauled at a much 
higher average speed than formerly, and consequently 
the drain on tlre boiler from this cause, or from the in- 
creased weight of the trains, is enormously increased. 
Now, it seems to me, if we think these modern engines 
do not haul as heavy trains as they should with their 
weight and size we might understand it if we took the 
speed int» consideration. Of course there is another 
factor of the question; with larger boiler, heating and 

. grate surface, combustion is not forced to the same 
uneconomical extent that it is in smaller engines 
worked habitually to their utmost power, the strain on 
machinery and the general wear and tear are less. 

Mr. DELANO: I have thought that a careful study of 
simple engines would show that there were chances for 
economy in them, which would meet the most daring 
figures of the most enthusiastic man on the subject of 
compound locomotives. I do not wish to be understood 
as saying this for the purpose of throwing cold water 
on the compound idea. Itseems to me that the diffi- 
culty is that the use of the indicator is altogether too 
limited in locomotive practice. This question of steam 
distribution on high speed engines is not limited to 
engines running on high speed passenger trains, because 
practically all engines, except switchicg engines, are 
now being required to makehigh speed. What I 
mean by high speed, is high piston speed. Mr. Ely 
has brought out the point that high speed trains are 
simply a question of distribution. If you can keep 
—— clear for such trains you can get over the 
road. 

Mr. BARNES: The statement that ‘to increase the 
capacity for speed of any locomotive its power must be 
be increased, and at least by as much as the speed is to 
be increased,” is probably true for constant speed after 


the speed has reached 60 or 70 miles an hour, but it is 
not. to be taken as true for a change from 30 to 60 miles 
an hour. 

It is the reduction of wages of trainmen, the increased 
safety and the greater capacity of a given piece of track 
that arises from heavy trains that has induced railroads 
to use heavy locomotives. Of course the reduction of 
the cost of motive power naturally follows, but this is 
an incidental advantage and not the primary reason for 
the use of heavier engines, 

I do not understand that ‘* there is a growing convic- 
tion in Europe that the economical length of trains has 
been reached, and there is therefore a movement toward 
increase of speed.” In Europe, as in this country, not 
only are train weights increasing, but also the weights 
of locomotives. The increase is slower, however, in 
Europe than here. 

President ForsyTtH: I will call attention to a para- 
graph in the early part of the paper where it is said: ‘‘if 
we further consider that it requires more power, hence 
more steam, to maintain the higher aol, it is plain 
that the high speed engine will use more than twice the 
amount of steam necessary for the slower engine.” Ido 
not understand what Mr. Quereau means when he says 
that it requires more power and more steam to main- 
tain higher speed when the engine is working at a 
much shorter cut-off. The amount of steam used at 60 
miles per hour is evidently twice the number of revolu- 
tions multiplied by a smaller volume or weight per revo- 
lution, which must make a total less than double that 
at 30 miles per hour. 

I think it is a mistake to assume that there is a great 
increase of resistance due to speed. I think it is a mis- 
take to think that this resistance increases as the square 
or even directly as the speed increases. If we got any 
teaching from our dynamometer experiments in the 
passenger train tests, it was that the passenger train 
resistance at uniform speeds of 50 or 60 miles an hoor is 
only about 12 pounds per ton, and just the same as it 
was at 20 or 30 miles an hour, 

I have been lookingover the speed diagram of our 
fastest express train, the Denver ately and find that 
although we made only six or seven stops in a run of 1638 
miles, the engine was accelerating the train from a slow 
speed toa higher speed during 43 per cent. of that run; 
so that instead of running ata uniform speed over a 
good portion of the road, the engine, due to the stops 
and irregularities, was accelerating the train most of 
the time, It is this acceleration, due Sto stops and to 
places where the engine has toslow down and get the 
train vp to speed again, which calls for the increase in 


thing for the track people to take up, and 
reduce the grades, and put in interlocking signals, 
so as to reduce the number of stops. The most 


encouraging thing, I think, that we have in the matter 
of compound locomotives, is this report from the Penn- 
sylvania road, where they show at 70 miles an hour they 
have developed 914 H. P. It is the greatest horse 
power I think that has ever been reported at sucha high 
speed. That has been accomplished with a compound 
locomotive, and it shows that the distribution of steam 
in that type may enable us to develop this high power 
at high speeds where it could not be obtained ina simple 
engine. 

Mr. QuEREAU: [ think President Forsyth is in error 
in saying the requirements of power are not as great at 
high speed as at lowspeed. Assuming that the power 
is the same for both speeds, the demand on the boiler at 
60 miles an hour is just twice what it is at 30 miles an 
hour ina given time. The power required to keep a 
train in motion at different speeds is a mooted question, 
but the latest experiments and latest investigations 
seem to indicate that the formula ¥/ v plus 2 is about 
the correct one for passenger trains. I think that the 
steam necessary to increase the speed of a train must 
increase faster than the speed. 








The Transfer Steamer Ste. Marie. 


On page 192, volume of 1893, we gave a short descrip- 
tion of the transfer steamer Ste. Marie which was built 
last year by the Detroit Dry Dock Co., from the designs 
of Mr. F. E. Kirby, Constructing Engineer for the 
Mackinaw Transportation Co., for the car transfer ser- 
vice across the Straits of Mackinaw. We can give now 
a more complete description with an engraving giving a 
general view of the vessel. 

That her service is not allin summer seas will be evi 
dent from the engraving, made from a photograph. Her 
freeboard with an ordinary load of 18 freight cars on 
board is about nine feet, nearly all of which is seen to 


about 2,500 ind. H P for ordinary working. The bow 
engine has cylinders 28 in. and 52in. ciameter by 40in. 
stroke, and the after engine 32 in. and 58 in. diameter by 
48 in. stroke. The air pumps are of the Worthington 
independent duplex type, the size of the forward one 
being 12in. toldin. x 15in., and the after one 14 in. to 
19in. x 15in. The feed pumps are also independent of 
the main engines, leaving only the bilge and cooler 
pumps to be worked at the expense of propelling power. 

The auxiliary machinery comprises also an electric 
light engine for a plant of 300 lights and a search light, 
four steam gypseys for handling lines, and an engine 
for hoisting the gate at the bow under which cars must 
run in loading and unloading. Among her special fit- 
tings might be noted four hydraulic ash ejectors, by the 
use of which the labor of getting the ashes overboard is 
reduced to shovelling them into the hopper in the fire- 
room. The fireman opens the valve, shovels in the 
ashes, and the machine does the rest. 

The Ste. Marie is fitted with two “anti-rolling tanks’ 
between decks, similar to those on the St. Ignace, which 
reduce the rolling of the vessel in a remarkable degree. 








Air Brakes on Freight Trains. 


At the meeting of the Central Railway Club in Buffalo 
on March 28, the principal subject for discussion was 
the Maintenance and Inspection of Air Brakes in 
Freight Service, on which a paper was read at the 
January meeting by Mr. J. A. Chubb. Mr. Chubb em- 
phasized the necessity of having specially trained in- 
spectors, the work being quite difterent from that 
with which the ordinary car repairer is familiar. 


Previous to the discussion Mr. Chubb read a letter 
from W. M. Kinch, Assistant Superintendent of Signals 
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The Transfer Steamer Ste. Marie. 


difficult one. Last autumn, as soon as the ice became 
heavy enough for a trial, Commander Captain Boynton 
ran out of his usual course until he found a field of clear 
ice, which proved on measuring to be 27in. thick. The 
vessel cut through this without serious difficulty. She 
was stopped in this field, and started again without 
reversing the engines and backing clear. 

The Ste. Marie is 269 ft. 6in. in length of keel ; 302 ft. 
moulded length on deck; breadth, 51 ft. 6 in. and 
molded depth, 24 ft, She has three tracks on the upper 
deck, sufficient for 18 freight cars. 

The hull is unusually strong, and is said to be the 
heaviest wooden hull on the great lakes. It is of oak 
for the most part, some long-leafed Georgia pine being 
used for deck beams and track stringers. The frames 
are 12in. thick by 24in. deep on the keel; she has 15 
keelsons, none less than 14 in. square, and is planked 
with 6 in. of oak, sheathed with steel, up to one-quarter 
of an inch in thickness. 

An important factor in her success is her fine form 
under water, her coefficient of displacement being less 
than five tenths. Her power to break ice would be use- 
lessly expended if the form of the hull permitted loose 
ice to cling to her and wedge around her as it does 
around an ordinary vessel. In fact the builders say 
that no amount of power that could possibly be applied 
would make a vessel of the usual freight type do her 
work, 

The upper deck of the hull proper carries the cars 
only, the cabins being on the hurricane deck, 25 ft. above 
water. The sides are sheathed, keeping the cars entire- 
ly under cover in transit, and incidentally relieving 
timid passengers of the sight of the seas in heavy 
weather. The length of the trip and number of passen- 
gers carried call for somewhat elaborate arrangement 
of passenger accommodation in way of dining saloon 
and toilet rooms. 

Her power is furnished by four double-ended bcilers, 
11 ft. 6 in. diameter and 17 ft. 6in. long, working at a 
pressure of 120 Ibs. per square inch. The power is ap- 





plied by two vertical inverted compound engines, of 


on the New York Central, stating that air is being con 


veyed through a 2-in. pipe 18 miles on the Harlem divi- 
sion of the Central, supplying to interlockings, auto 
matic signals, small engines for running dynamos, 
blacksmith forges, etc., the source being a compressor 
at the extreme end of the line, with another for emer- 
gencies near the other end. The loss of pressure at the 
far end is only about 15 per cent. The pressure at com- 
pressor never exceeds 80 lbs, and most frequently the 
gage shows 75 lbs. 

President Waitt explained the special carding system 
for defects in use on the Lake Shore which has proved 
effective and successful. Mr. Waitt believes that the 
use of air brakes will lead to the establishing of terminal 
plants for making tests. This had already been done 
by the New York Central. It will require the payment 
of repairs for defects which were not developed under 
any other arrangement. Another feature is the thurough 
instruction of employees in the operation and construc- 
tion of air brakes by means of a car fitted up with the 
apparatus. This is the practice on the Lake Shore where 
a car is maintained, and the men receive a certificate 
when they pass an examination. Mr, Waitt favors a 
modification of the rules of interchange so as to provide 
that maintenance shall be charged to owners of cars 
when repairs of defects are not required by reason of ac- 
cidents or wreck. 

Mr, Mitchell, of the Erie, said that on his road an air- 
brake school had been located at each division terminal 
shop, with a man ir charge, who is required to give in- 
struction to any trainman who seeks information. This 
was better than waiting for the air brake car to arrive. 

Mr. Higgins, of the Lehigh Valley, wants an arrange- 
ment which will prevent people closing the stop-cocks 
who have no business to meddle with them. On the 
Lehigh Valley a division terminal shop school would 
not be practicable. 

Mr. West, of the Ontario & Western, suggested that 
the danger from unauthorized closing of cocks could te 
guarded against by making an application of air at 1,000 
yards after leaving a terminal point. This was the 
practice on his road. 

Mr. Bronner, of the Michigan Central, was of the opin- 
ion that, as the use of air brakes increases, plants will 
have to be established for proper testing, and the re- 
pairing of defects. It wasthe experience of his road 
that the closing of angle cockson the tender occurred 
most frequently, and for this reason all such angle 
cocks have been removed. 

Mr. Chubb said that every one of these cocks having 
been removed, no more trouble from this source was 
expected. Experience had shown that if angle cocks 
were found closed in the train line it was due to the 
failure of the trainmen to open them, In Mr. Chubb’s 
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opinion the use of angle cocks in passenger service was 
entirely unnecessary. 

Mr. Petrie explained how the testing plant of the 
New York Central at East Buffalo is constructed and 
operated. An experienced man is employed to take 
charge of it. It is not the custom to test each car 
separately, when 10 or 15 can be coupled together. Re- 
pairs of some kind have to be made to about 20 per 
cent. of cars equipped with the air-brake and not one 
car in 1,000 has to be switched out for repairs. 

Mr. Small (B., R. & P.) stated that a plant was main- 
tained on that road similar to that of the New York 
Central and the results were the same. 

Mr. Sutherland, of the Chicago & Grand Trunk, 
favored an _ instruction car, no man to be given a place 
until he is able to pass an examination. 

Mr. Miller (N. Y., C. & St. L.) reported that all his 
engineers, firemen, conductors, inspectors and brake- 
men had been required to go to school on the air-brake 
car. The result is that all are well educated and the 
amount of air used has been reduced two thirds. Rough 
handling of cars is of rare occurrence. When it takes 
place the engineer is taken off and sent to school again. 

The Lake Shore, President Waitt said, has a test 
plant at Cleveland and another at Toledo. Six more 
have been recommended to be established at large inter- 
change yards. 

Mr. Mitchell expressed the opinion that once a year 
was often enough to oil brake cylinders, with the aver- 
age mileage of 20 miles a day that freight cars are mak- 
ing. Mr. Chubb said this was the experience of the 
Michigan Central. He had found cylinders that were 
fairly well lubricated at the end of two years. 

Master Mechanic Miller and Chief Inspector Miller 
of the Nickel Plate favored an extension of the present 
time for oiling. Mr. McCarthy was of the same opinion. 








Best Method of Handling Defective Air-Brake Cars. 


The committee appointed by the Western Railway 
Club to look into the matter of handling freight cars 
with defective or inoperative air-brakes submitted at 
the;March meetinz a report calling attention to thefact 
that some method of reporting defects in air-brakes by 
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trains and the nature of those defects, and concluded 
that the card system was superior to a report, although 
the use of a report, either in addition to or supplanting 
the card system might be advisable on roads having air- 
brake testing and repairing plants at all principal yards. 
The committee is of the opinion that it is exceedingly 
desirable that some uniform style of defective air-brake 
card be adopted, and suggests that the Master Car 
Builders’ Association be requested to appoint a com- 
mittee to recommend a form of card for general use by 
any or all a Lay beige usesuch a system. 
ELANO, Chairman, ‘ 
A. E. MANCHESTER, | Committee. 
Concurs, but very much prefers the air-brake defect 
card in use on the Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
J. TOWNSEND. 








A Power-Feed Sandpapering Machine. 


The illustration shows an improved three-drum, 
eight-roll power-feed sandpapering machine, manufac- 
tured and sold by J. A. Fay & Co., of Cincinnati, O. 

This machine is designed to sandpaper planed sur” 
faces of parts of furniture, pianos, wagons and cars; for 
panels, doors, or any class of work requiring a perfect 
surface either for varnishing or painting. It is a heavy 
and substantial machine, and combines in its construc- 
tion the latest improvements which an extensive ex- 
perience can suggest. It is made to work panels, etc., 
30, 36,42, 48, 54 and 6Jin. wide.’ 

There are three drums, made of steel, upon which 
sandpaper is placed and graded. The first drum carries 
a coarse grade of paper, the second drum afine grade for 
smoothing, and the third drum a finer grade for giving 
the material the polished surface. Each drnm has an 
oscillating or vibratory motion laterally across the ma- 
terial to prevent the formation of lines which would 
result if the revolving motion was direct. 





The drum-shafts are steel, and revolve in heavy bear- 
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No, 4 Triple Drum, Eight-Roll,§Power Feed Sandpapering Machine. 


trainmen or inspectors, who cannot repair the defects 
at time of discovery, is very important and essential. 
It has been the custom on a number of roads to have 
trainmen do this by telegraphing to Division Superin- 
tendents; but this method has many and decided objec- 
tions, and the committee is of the opinion that a far 
more satisfactory method of reporting such defects is 
by the use of asmall card, filled out by the conductor 
or inspector discovering the defects, and applied to the 
car at once. This ticket would be an indication to yard- 
men or trainmen at once that the air-brake was defe:t- 
ive, and in mauy cases what the defect was, and hence 
would be the result of saving quite a little in delayed 
time and in switching at terminal and junction points, 
where trains are broxen up and reassorted. 

The form of card designed by the committee is a 
slight modification of the form which has been put into 
use on the Lake Shore. The card is printed on two 
sides, One side is intended to be used when the air- 
brake itself on a car is inoperative, but the train pipe 
ana attachments in such acondition than the car ean be 
used between other air-brake cars with the air-brake 
cut out. The reverse side of the car is intended to be 
used when the air-brake is so defective that the car 
must be treated exactly as acommon brake car. A line 
is left on which to fill in the nature of the defect for 
which the card is put on. There are also some blank 
spaces on the end of the card, in which the car repairer 
will fill in the place, date and nature of repairs made 
to the car. 

The card proposed has a stub similar to that used by 
the Lake Shore, which might be of use to Master Me- 
chanics, Superintendents of Motive Power, or Master 
Car Builders in keeping a double check on the use of the 
cards and on the nature of the repairs. 

The committee considered the advisability of a report 
form similar to that used by the Northern Pacific, on 
which conductors report to Division Superincendents 
the number of cars with defective air-brakes in their 





ings, gibbed to the sides, and with adjustments to lift 
both ends of the drums at once, or either end separately 
for alignment. The drums can be easily removed by 
raising the entire roller and bed-frame, which opens a 
space directly over them sufficiently to lift them out and 
over their bearings. This raising device is operated 
either automatically by a system of gearing or by hand 
by the screws at the four corners of the machine. The 
adjustment of the drums for the difference in heavier or 
lighter cutting is done by the movement of the three 
handwheels at the end of the machine. 

There are eight feeding-rolls, four above and four be- 
low the platen, driven by a train of heavy expansion 
gearing, and giving a very powerful feed. The work 
passes between the upper and lower sets, which will re- 
ceive 8-in. material. The lower rollers are placed one on 
each side of each drum, each roller is located in a separ- 
ate bed-plate which is adjustable with the roller. Each 
bed-plate can be set to gage the cut, orall the bed-plates 
can be set in line and the drums set to the cut desired. 
The upper rolls are in a frame over the corresponding 
lower rolls. The pressure rolls are three in number, one 
over each drum to hold the material firmly to them, and 
they are separately adjustable by hand-wheels. The 
feed is governed by a double belt-tightener operated by 
a hand-lever. A brush attachment is provided to clean 
the material as it passes finished from the machine. 

The machine was awarded a medaland diploma at the 
World’s Fair, and should be a valuable machine in every 
shop where passenger car work is turned out. 








The Management of Terminal Freight Yards. 


At the meeting of the Central Railway Club at Buffalo 
March 28, Mr. J. B. Morford, of the Michigan Central, 
read a paper on this subject. He referred to the neces- 
sity of complete facilities in these days of competitive 
freight when trains have to be run at high speed, and 
tothe annoyance caused by insufficient room in yards 
when great efforts had been put forth to run a freight 
train several hundred miles at 35 or 40 miles an hour. 
Continuing, Mr. Morford said: 


“A typical yard at an interchange point, in my opin- 
ion, should be a poling yard for the breaking up of 
trains, with ample track room sufficient to promptly 
handle all traffic that might be presented. With a pol- 
ing yard one engine with a yard conductor and five 
helpers, and an engine conductor and two helpers, nine 
employees all told, would do the switching that five or 
six engines are doing at the present day in the old style 
of yards. On the arrival of each train the switchman in 
charge of the poling engine receives from the car checker 
a jist showing him where each car on each train belongs. 
The conductor takes his switching list and marks each 
“cut” in this train, one of the helpers is placed at the 
switches, one uncouples as cars are poled and three do 
the riding. The car is marked with chalk on the end by 
the yard conductor designating to the switch tender 
which track the next car that is poled is to goon, and 
so it goes on until all the train is grouped. The feeding 
engine has another train ready to go through the same 
process. In this way a train of 40 cars is grouped on an 
average of 15 minutes, 160 cars an hour, or 2,000 cars in 12 
hours (a day’s work), with a possible delay to the freight 
of 45 minutes from the time of arrival to the time of de- 
parture. The work of each employee connected with 
the poling yard is systematized. 

The difficulties in a terminal yard are the lack of 
proper carding of cars, prompt forwarding of the billing 
and not having sufficient track room to get trains in 
quickly. The road doing a competitive business should 
have a few miles of double track to be able to dispatch 
its outgoing trains when made ready, and not be 
obliged to wait for an incoming train to arrive. 

Cars on arrival should at once be carded, using a dif- 
ferent kind and colored card for eachroad. Chalking of 
cars I find does not work well, as in severe storms the 
chalk rubs off and the yard masters have no earding to 
switch by. With colored cards yardmen soon become 
conversant with them and know them ata glance... . 








The Missouri River.* 





BY O. B. GUNN, C, E. 





ITS PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

The physical characteristics of the Missouri River are 
perhaps more remarkable than those of any other navi- 
gable stream on this continent. It takes its rise among 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, in about 45 deg. 
north latitude, where geographers have located its 
“ head,” at the junction of three considerable mountain 
streams, called, respectively, the Jefferson, Madison 
and Gallatin. This point is 2,908 miles above its mouth, 
at an elevation of 6,800 ft. above the ocean. From this 
point it meanders northerly 264 miles to Ft. Benton, 
the extreme head of navigation, where its elevation 
above sea level is 2,845 ft. Thus, in 264 miles from its 
source, it descends 3,955 ft., or about 60 per cent. of its 
entire fall from its head to the mouth of the Mississippi 
and an average of 15 ft. per mile. Of this great descent 
512 ft. is at Great Falls, 75 miles by river from Ft. Ben- 
ton, where there are several perpendicular falls, cas- 
cades and rapids, covering a distance of 12 miles, the 
greatest being 96 ft. vertical descent. This magnificent 
water power far exceeds in power and volume the 
famous falls of St. Anthony, at Minneapolis, and it is 
being rapidly utilized. Great Falls, only 11 years old, is 
a rapidly growing young city of 10,000 inhabitants. .., 

The length of the Missouri River, from its source to 
its mouth, is 2,908 miles ; from thence to the mouth of 
the Mississippi is 1,286 miles, making together a com- 
bined length of 4,194 miles, and easily the longest river 
in the world. The distance would reach from New 
York to San Francisco, and thence half way to the 
Hawaiian Islands. Ft. Benton, the head of navigation, 
is 3,930 miles above the mouth of the Mississippi. In its 
long and tortuous course, from its source to the sea, its 
waters traverse 23 deg. of latitude and 22 deg. of longi- 
tude. 

The Missouri River, alone, drains an estimated area 
of 519,400 square miles, a surface greater than the com- 
bined surfaces of Great Britain, France, Prussia, Switz- 
erland, Belgium, Holland and Denmark. . . 

This great river is noted for its rapid current, exceed- 
ing that of any other navigable stream; for the vast 
amount of sediment held in suspension in its waters 
and borne onward to the sea by its impetuous current ; 
for the number and magnitude of its sandbars, which 
appear so suddenly and disappear so rapidly ; for the 
great number of ‘‘snags,” which lie hidden beneath the 
murky waters of its treacherous current; and for the 
extreme fickleness of its very crooked and uncertain 
channel. The actual course of the river, meandering as 
it does through;the sandy bottoms, impinging against the 
rocky blufts first on one side and then crossing over a 
crooked stretch of several miles to the opposite side, is 
often nearly double the distance of straight lines from 
one salient point to another. . , 

The river always carries in its watersa large amount 
of sediment ; the largest amount in times of floods, and 
the least in the winter,when the water is very low and its 
current greatly retarded. Sometimes the sediment in 
suspension is so great that a silver dollar cannot be seen 
at a depth below the surface of the water greater than 
its own thickness. 





~* Extracts form a paper read before the Engineers’ Club of 
Kansas City, Marck 12, 1894. 








The river has many large afluents entering it from 
both sides, the largest being those entering it from the 
West, and are: the Yellowstone, in Montana; the Platte, 
in Nebraska; the Kansas or Kaw, in Kansas; and the 
Osage, in Missouri. Strange to say, while all these 
streams are of great length and drain great areas of 
country, none is navigable,except the Yellowstone 
and Osage for short distances and for small steamers. 
The Platte is nearly 1,000 miles long, and yet it is not 
navigable at all. It is a very wide, very shallow, and al- 
together a very sprawling stream, its width, sometimes 
a mile or more, being often cut up into several chan- 
nels, by islands and sandbars. It rises, in times of 
freshets, scarcely more than five feet above low water 
mark. The Kansas River, including the Republican 
River, which is its longest affluent, is about 800 miles 
long, and was once considered navigable as far as Ft. 
Riley, but this early idea proved a fallacy, as the nu- 
merous bridges crossing it near its mouth bear testi- 
mony. . « - 

The finer and lighter portions of sediment are held in 
suspension, and are carried forward in the rapid current. 
The coarser 3and, too heavy to be carried in suspension, 
is pushed along the bottom of the river from the 
higher points in the bed of the river to lower points, 
where it is deposited. This heavy sand often forms 
Grifts, at the bottom of the river, on a small scale, pre- 
cisely as we see snow drifted on the open prairies, It 
is estimated that one tenth of the deposits in the Mis- 
sissippi delta are made by this pushing force at the bot- 
tom of the river. Added to what is brought from long 
distances, the constant action of the current at the 

























































Fig. 1.—Tank Valve. 


river curves often rapidly euts away the loosely packed 
#Iluvium shores, and tumbles them, slice by slice, into 
the current; and these constant additions are quickly 
taken up and carried forward to be deposited at some 
other point. Where this sediment strikes ‘dead water,” 
or water outside of the main channel, where from any 
cause the current; is greatly retarded, the heavier sedi- 
ment is rapidly deposited, and this constant action 
causes sand bars to form, and often, after forming into 
islands of considerable extent, and being grown up into 
considerable forests, a sudden change in the main cur- 
rent, during a spring flood, will cut these sandy deyisits 
all away, in a few days, and the main channel will take 
the place of the former island or sandbar. 

About eight or ten years ago an island of this kind 
‘vas formed in the river, directly in front of the packing- 
Souses, upon which was located the city pest-house, 
and from the circumstances it was known as Pest 
island. This island disappeared about five years ago, 

‘and now the main channel of the river occupies the 
same place. Many a farmer has stood heiplessly by and 
seen his farm, upon which he has spent the best years 
of his life in clearing it of timber and subduing it for 
agricultural purposes, cut away, slice by slice, drop 
into the river and disappear in the hungry waters. 

When the river attacks the forest lands in the same 
way, everything falls before its resistless current. Trees 
are undermined and fall into the stream. These 
are swung out into the mad current, and are swept 
downstream, often tree top foremost. Finally they 
ani onasand bar, or in shoal water, or in some bend 
of the river, and soon are partially submerged 
in mud and silt. The next rise in the river may 
partially undermine them and drop them deeper in 
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the sand and mud. This process is repeated year after | above the main valve. The small one offers very little 


year, until the trunk of the tree is securely and perma- 
nently embedded, the small limbs broken off or worn 
away, and several of the main limbs worn smooth and 
slippery, their sharp ends projecting downstream, sub- 
merged in bigh water, and thus form the dangerous 
“snags” so much dreaded by river pilots. 

This river has three principal annual rises or floods. 
The earliest is usually of moderate dimensions, and 
often insufficient to attract general attention. It im- 
mediately follows the breaking up of the ice and the 
opening of spring. It wason this rise that the steam- 
boats formerly made their first of the season trips, and 
the foremost steamer was entitled to wear the ‘“‘ horns” 
during the year asa mark of distinction for enterprise 
and activity. 

The second rise is the April rise, and this is often of 
considerable proportions; indeed, occasionally exceed- 
ing the following June rise, as it did in 1875 and again 
in 1881. In fact, the great April rise of 1881, which cul. 
minated here the last of April, was the greatest flood 
that has occurred in the river since the memorable 
June flood of 1844. The April rise is caused by the melted 
snow-water from the mountains and the plains of Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Iowa and Dakota, augmented by rains 
all along the line, and depends upon these for its pro 
portions. 

Generally the June rise isthe one that most attracts 
public attention and calls out the prognostications of 
the ‘old river men,” who are supposed to know just 
how high the river will rise, when it will reach its cli- 
max, and how much damage it will do, and who have 
insisted for generations that this great annual flow 
comes from the melting snow in the mountains. This 
great flood is due to the May and June rains, and not to 
snow-water from the mountains, as is popularly sup- 
posed. The snow cuts no figure in the June rise, as all 
the melted snow in quantities sufficient to materially af- 
fect the river current passes Kansas City before the Ist of 
June. This is in opposition to the popular belief upon 
this point, but the correspondence of the writer with 
the towns along the upper Missouri River fully corrob- 
orates this statement. The June rise culminates every 
year at Kansas City about the Ist of July, and there- 
after the water gradually recedes until it is too low for 
navigation, over the numerous shoals and sandbars. 
The June rise rarely does much harm by its overflow, 
but often does much damage by its rapid encroach- 
ments, by erosion upon the rich farmlands along its 
shores. 

In June, 1844, there was a wonderful flood in the 
river, which so far exceeded in mammoth proportions 
anything recorded before or since, as to have become 
an era in river annils, and the high. water mark of that 
memorable fisod will astonish those who choose to in- 





resistance to being raised, and, by means of the hollow 
rod extending from the top of the tank, it moves % of 
aninch before the main valve starts tolift. By thus 
relieving the pressure from the large valve, this valve 
is more easily raised. The seating of the valve is just 
the reverse—the large valve seats first and then the 
smaller one. The hollow rod admits air to tne dis- 
charge pipe so that, after the value is closed, the pipe 
drains quickly. This construction of valve, it is claimed, 
prevents the hammering and resulting leaking com- 
mon to some types of valves. 

The valve used in the stand-pipe, as shown in fig. 2, is 
very similar to the tank valve; the difference being 
that the valve rod, extending up through the pipe, is 
not neceszarilly hollow, and a dash pot is connected 
with the valve spindle to prevent hammering. The pot 
is always full of water which is forced out through 
small holes by the movement of the piston. A relief 
valve is placed above the main valve and can be ad- 
justed for any desired pressure. The stand-pipe is ¢at- 
ried on steel rollers working on an incline; the incline 


































assists in returning the pipe to the clear 
position where the pipe is locked. The 
drain is always open when the pipe is in 
the clear position and is closed automatic- 
ally while water is being drawn. The dis- 
charge pipe is balanced and its rubber 
connection with the stand pipe allows a 
movement of 30in. of the end of the dis- 
iq charge pipe to suit different heights of ten- 
wim =6ders. Instead of a packing box at the upper 

| §=6end of the stand pipe a rubber diaphragm 
is attached to the vertical operating rod 
and is clamped between the flanges of the 
column. The valve is operated by the lever, 
which extends out above and parallel to 
the discharge pipe. 


The above tank valve and stand pipe 








vestigate it, and it will surprise them still more to 
learn that the great bulk of it came out of the Kansas 
River. The government records show that the water 
reached a point a little more than 10 ft. higher than the 
April rise of 1881, which all will remember as having 
done much damage by the overflow ofa large part of 
the lower bottom lands of the Missouri Valley, inun- 
dated Harlem and all the lower portions of the east and 
west bottoms, as well as of Kansas City, Kan. Imagine, 
then, the consternat‘on and damage that would ensue 
if the river should ever again touch the high water 
mark of 1884, and the Valley of the Kaw as well as of 
the Missouri be inundated and submerged by a flood 
10 ft. higher than that of 1881, turning the fruitful 
valley into a vast lake from bluff to bluff, driving out 
all the inhabitants and destroying millions of dollars 
worth of property. . .. 

The high water mark of 1844 is well attested by those 
yet living, who remember it well, and also by the rec- 
ord of the government engineers. It is engraved upon 
the south land pier of the Hannibal & St. Joseph Rail- 
road bridge, where it is plainly visible about six ft. 
above the Missouri Pacific Railroad tracks. 

(To be continued.) 








New Tank Valve and Stand Pipe. 


The tank valve shown in Fig. 1 andthe stand pipe 
shown in Fig. 2 are improved devices which have 
recently been puton the market, and are claimed by 
their makers to be somewhat better than anything 
heretefore offered in this line. 

The tank valve is operated by a rope asis the case 
with other tank valves, the improvement being in the 
valve itself. The valveisin two parts, a small valve 











Fig. 2,—Stand Pipe. 


are manufactured by the Stilwell-Bierce & Smith- Vaile 
Company, of Dayton, O. The Western agent is Mr, F, 
H., Jones, 63 South Canal street, Chicago. 








The “Lady” Signalman. 


The female railroadman s2ems to find her most con- 
genial field in West Virginia. Our readers will remem- 
ber the beautiful idyl, fully reported in these columns, 
wherein the “ young lady engineer,” with a blue suit 
(trimmed in Moorish style) and a jaunty cap, was en- 
gaged to take a train of 97 freight cars from Wheeling 
or somewhere to the World's Fair, without a stop and 
with a 15-in, cylinder. We never heard of the arrival of 
the train at Jackson Park, and the melancholy truth, 
that the whole story was a “‘ fake,” is now universally 
accepted, we suppose. Now we have amore prosaic 
story to tell, but it is truthful. Mr. Sperry, the Western 
agent of the Johnson Railroad Signal Company, sends us 
a letter from Superintendent Gill, of the Western Divi- 
sion of the Chesapeake & Ohio, showing how successful 
West Virginian women have been as operators in towers. 
where switches have to be thrown. Mr, Gill says: 

There are three places on the Greenbrier district of 
this road where “lady operators” are required to attend 
to the switches. At Rockland, one lever moves both 
switches of the crossover and it is operated without any 
effort. At Wolf Creek, one lever throws two switches, 
twc detector bars and two locks ; this leveris rather 
stiff on account of not being used very frequently, but 
the operator has no trouble in manipulating it. At 
Lowell, the levers are not loaded at all heavily and they 
work very easily. When these machines are put in 
properly and kept cleaned and well oiled, ‘‘ ladies” have 
ee ne whatever in handling them very success- 

ally. 

The traditions of the Railroad Gazette, which had 
a susceptible bachelor on its editorial staft for many 
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years, compel us to compliment these 
something; but we do not know whether to mention 
their muscular powers, and thus offend the maker 
of the apparatus, or their powers of persuasion, which 
they may have used to induce the section master 
to keep the switches and eonnections unusually well 
oiled; and that will offend also. ‘‘The lady opera- 
tors” in the block signal towers on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, in the wild regions some 10 
or 12 miles west of Chicago, are much complimented, 
by those who know them, on their bravery, the iso- 
lated situation of the towers making their lives very 
solitary ; and on the whole we think that bravery will 
be the most appropriate thing for us to commend in the 
Chesapeake & Ohio women. As for the apparatus, we 
know, from the good work done by the Johnson com- 
pany elsewhere, that it must be first rate. Still, that 
Wolf Creek girl must be a prodigy; and as her 
ane lovely image 
— floats before 
“ our vision it 
is disturbed 
i by a picture 
& (shown here- 
with) which 
appeared in 
the New York 
Herald some 
time ago, re- 
P d : produced 
from an instantaneous photograph taken in the main 
tower at the Grand Central Station, New York City. 














Rodgers’ Panel-Sander. 





The engravings show a new patent sandpapering 
machine, a wood-working machine for sandpapering 
raised panel work, corner and plinth blocks, ballisters, 
and mantel grounds. It is a machine for which every 
mill or factory making panel work of any description 
hasa place. Fig. 1 presents a front view of the machine 





ready for operation. The spindles are journaled in 
suitable bearings and the latter are securely fixed to 
the brackets supporting the machine. 

A better understanding may be had from fig. 2, which 
shows the machine to consist of a bed D and two 
adjustable brackets A A’ which carry the spindles C and 
B in the bearings M and M.. The brackets may be 
adjusted vertically and the spindles longitudinally. The 
sandpapering heads G G’ are alike, each being composed 
of a plate H, a block J, a clamping ring J and clamping 
bolts K K. Lateral displacement of the block is pre- 
vented by recessing the plate H, and the block J is 
shaped to suit the mold of the work. The head com- 
plete is shown in section under the bracket. Power is 
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transmitted by two belts, one to each spindle. 
bed is also adjustable by means of the screws operated 
by the handle projecting above the machine. 

The work to be sandpapered is inserted between the 
two revolving heads G G which are spaced and adjusted 
to the size and shape of the piece. It is claimed that 
more and better work can be done than by the usual 
style of machine. Probably there is no place where 


such a machine is more in demand than in car shops or 
furniture factories where so much panel and raised 
work is done. The machine is made ard sold by the 
Rodgers Machine Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who are 
prepared to furnished the machines on short notice and 
guarantee satisfaction with a fair trial. 


{ 
ladies—on 











Railroad Matters in Chicago. 


Freight Traffic.—Adverse weather interrupted busi- 
ness the past week. Every roadin the Western Group 
suffered, but the Western and Northwestern lines felt 
the result the most severely. The flour traffic was above 
the average of recent weeks, and the aggregate grain 
deliveries at Chicago for the week were 2,222,000 bushels 
compared with 3,629,000 bushels the week ending April 
1, 1893, when the weather conditions were more favor- 
able. There was also a large increase in live stock 
traffic. The reported injury to the small grain crops 
does not seem to amount to much. There was, however, 
a serious loss of live stock on the Northwestern ranges 
during the storms of the past fortnight, and the sbrink- 
age in the cattle traffic of the lines traversing those 
sections is likely to be severe. It is claimed, however, 
that the loss of business in that direction will be largely 
compensated by the heavy fallof snow which it is said 
will insure extra pasturage in Western and Southwest- 
ern sections where the blizzards were less severe and 
the loss of stock small. 

The outbound business from here was of very fair 
proportions, comparing favorably with the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

The following shows the deliveries of grain (bushels) 
at Chicago by the leading Western railroads foc the 
week ending March 31, and comparisons with the two 
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The following shows the deliveries 
at Chicago by the leading Western 
month of March, with comparisons 
ceding years: 
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The deliveries of flour (barrels) at Chicago by the lead- 
ing Western railroads for the week ending March 31 and 
the corresponding time the two preceding years compare 
as follows: 





















| 1894. | 1893, 1892. 

C. & 20,777| 40,300} 25,763 
Tl. © 300 900 1,345 
C., R. 16,317 1,950} 2°65 
C. B. 12,484] 22°54) 15,267 
C.& 600 900} 2,525 
C.& 159 Wicca 
C., M. 51,375} 39,530) 23,450 
Wab: 450| 1,970 625 
C.& 35,598} 8.053] 22,030 
A.,T. a pee 605 
L.. N reais apnea EIR 

Totals 138,081| 116,317} 94,435 











The deliveries of flour (barrels) at Chicago for the 
month of March by the leading Western railroads for 
the past three years compare as follows: 























1994. | 1893. | 1392. 
86,288 18,7911 139,694 
3,150 5,450 4,481 
33,247, 27,642 10.875 
31,755, 47,732) 59,148 
4,500 3.943, 12,225 
1.300}  66,925|.......... 
1:0,175|  95,330| "134,570 
2;250| 16,256 3'150 
176,957' 24,919! 94,682 
Sea 3,412) 905 
Sa a 
470,122! 479,650) 459,730 
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Passenger Traffic— Passenger, like freight, traftic was 
lessened by the severity of the weather. The roads 
whose lines chiefly traverse the Northwestern States 
were the most affected because of the shrinkage of 
local interior business, while those forming the South- 
western group, and especially the Illinois Central, the 
Chicago & Alton and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
suffered the least. They were also largely compensated 
for any loss on interior travel by a good through 
travel to the Gulf and California points, The Santa Fe 
reported a heavy business to the latter state, and as 
the agreement with the Union Pacific and Northwest- 
ern for a final restoration of California rates takes 
effect April 15 it is expected that travel there will 
continue heavy up to that date. ‘ 

Track Elevation—Although the Mayor and the offi- 








cers of. the Chicago, Rcck Js'arnd & Pecifc ard the Lak 
Shore & Michigan Southern railroads have not ecme to 
a final agreement regarding conditions for the elevation 
of tracks south of Sixteenth street, I have it from a high 
officer of one of tne roads that the differences between 
the Mayor and the railroads are now so slight that an 
early agreement is deemed certain, the chief contention 
being the question of responsibility for damage to abut 
ting property between Sixteenth and Twenty-second 
streets. The Mayor contends that the railroads should 
pay all damages bet ween those streets, provided the city 
pays on all property south of the latter street to the city 
limits. To this, however, the railroads object, claiming 
that they are not legally compelled to elevate any por- 
tion of their tracks. Meantimea lot of aldermen who 
are seeking re-election are making all the capital 
possible out of railroad-track elevation. 

CuIcago, April 2. 





Standard Smoke-Box—Mexican Central Railroad. 





The illustration shows the front end arrangement 
which has been adopted as standard on the Mexican 
Central Railroad for coal burning locomotives. The de- 
flecting plate is solidand extends downward and for 
ward at an angle of about 45 deg. to a point about 6 in. 
in front of the nozzle and 12 in. from the bottom of the 
smoke arch. The netting extends from the upper front 
side of the box, downward and backward to the nozzle, 
leaving an open space between its lower edge and the 
deflecting plate of 5or 6 ins. The lower front side of 
the box is filled with brick so laid as to deflect the sparks 
and gases upward. The door is provided with a boiler 
plate liner, the space between door and liner being filled 
with fireclay. 
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Bell’s Front End—Mexican Central Railroad. 


The object of this arrangement is to throw all heavy 
sparks against the netting, but to provide for the 
smaller sparks and the gases an unobstructed passage 
to the stack through the opening below the edge of the 
netting. 

The height of exhaust nozzles is regulated by the 
diameter of the nozzle and the diameter of the smoke- 
box. It is assumed that the sides of the steam jet 
leaving the nozzle diverge at an angle of 15 deg., and 
the top of the nozzle is so located as to cause the ex- 
panding steam to strike the inside of the stack just 
above the base, thus filling the stack and forming a 
good vacuum. 

The device has given excellent satisfaction, the 
engines steaming well and throwing no sparks. 

This arrangement was designed by Mr. J. Snowden 
Bell. 





Fast Ruu on the Chicago & Northwestern. 


The fast run on the Chicago & Northwestern from 
Council Bluffs to Chicago on March 23 was briefly re- 
ported in the Railroad Gazette last week. Taking into 
consideration the weight of the train (eight heavy cars), 
this run is one of the best long distance runs made in 
the West, and the following particulars have been pub- 
lished : The train left Council Bluffs at 9:52 a.m. and 
arrived in Chicago at 9:42 p. m., making the run of 488 
miles in 11 hours and 52 minutes, or at the rate of 41.1 
miles an hour; the actual running time being 10 hours 
and 42 minutes, or at the rate of 45.6 milesan hour. The 
fastest time over a division was from Belle Plaine to 
Clinton, 116 miles in 2 hours and 19 minutes, or 50.2 miles 
an hour. The runs over the other divisions were: Coun- 
cil Bluffs to Boone, 148 miles in 3 hours and 10 minutes, 
or 46.8 miles an hour; Boone to Belle Plaine, 86 miles in 
1 hour and 55 minutes, or 45.3 miles an hour, and, Clinton 
to Chicago, 138 miles in3 hours and 30 minutes, or 30.5 
miles an hour. In one place 6 miles was traversed in 14 
minutes, or 68.6 miles am hour. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in ratl- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
ratlroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
ratlroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appotniments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish tt distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
thts journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and im- 
portant to our readers, Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, suppiies, financial schemes 
ete., to our readers can do 80 fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless toask usto recommend them edi 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
tng patronaae. 
There is one feature in which Massachusetts has 

adopted the approved Western style of regulating the 

railroads (by prescribing definite tariffs), and that is 
in the transportation of milk. A special law was 
passed giving the railroad commissioners authority to 
make rates for this department of transportation, and 
they have just ordered a reduction in the rates on lots 
of less than 100 cans to Boston from points within 20 
miles of that city, on the Boston & Maine, as follows: 
oo. than 20 miles. 
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ew 
tariff, tariff, 
Daily quantities. per can. per can 


SIRI 5coenaecwsesseuens, aaa 5c. 34c. 
Less than 30 cans. . 35¢c. 





Less than 40 cans....... loc. 3 
Less than 50 cans.... 4M%e. 336c. 
Less than 75 cans.... . 4c. 344c. 
Less than 100 cans..............- Seeks: Gee 3l¢c. 
One hundred can; Or MOFe............0 3c, ‘ 3c. 


The complaint was based chiefly on the claim that 
shippers engaging a whole car and, doing their own 
loading and icing, were unduly favored. Such ship- 
pers pay $3,000 per year per car, and besides are at an 
expense for attendance, ice, etc. The Board estimates 
the total cost per car at $5,750 per year, and the rate 
per can is from 2.05c. to 2.29c. The petitioner pays on 
passenger trains an average cost of 4.33c. The peti- 
tioner’s milk is carried 19 miles, that of the large con- 
tractor from 46 to 51 miles. Hisaverage is 43 cans: 
the contractor’s is 770 cans, so that the commissioners 
had a somewhat complicated problem to solve. They 
say in the decision that they have no authority to 
make rates for large quantities, but only to see that 
those for small quantities are not unreasonable as 
compared with the former. A complaint of rates on 
the Fitchburg was dismissed. 








The difficulties connected with adopting green lights 
for all-clear signals are discussed by a wide-awake 
New England Superintendent in another column of 
this issue. He settles them in a very summary man- 
ner, and as his experience has been such that he is 
peculiarly well fitted to judge of the conditions 
attending the use of ‘‘ white” ligitts for signals in all 
of the different ways in which they have been used, 
his opinion should have much weight. He would 
simply change green froma caution to a clear signal 
and white from a clear to a caution. This view is not 
new, and some experienced signal men who are now 
trying to find out how good a signal they can make 
out of a violet light will probably be ready to adopt 
white for caution in case they find a lack of 
enthusiasm for violet. Hopeful experiments have 
also been made with orange and amber glasses. 
These colors are practically nothing more than 
deepened shades of what we call white lights, and 
they therefore atford a basis of compromise, in case 
compromise shall be necessary, between the advocates 
of white and those who deem it necessary to have 
three colors (besides *‘ white”). The proposition to 
use uncolored glass fur the caution irdication, thereby 
leaving undisturbed, in all signals, the number and 
variety of colors necessary to be used. and leaving 


.|the part of the 


still in use three different lights which are visible at 
long distances, ought to receive the support of those 
who believe that green is the right color for all-clear, 
but who hesitate to make a change because they wish 
to use the three-position semaphore. Where much 
permissive blocking is done it is quite essential to 
the most convenient working to be able to givea 
caution signal on the home signal post; and a violet 
light is not so free from objections in that position as 
it would be on a distant signal post. 








To use white for caution and green for all-clear 
would in the usual distant and three-positions sema- 
phores be the most radical change imaginable; and 
some, no doubt, will object toiton the ground that 
enginemen would for «u long time be liable to make 
mistakes from the force of habit. Such a radical 
change as adopting one whistle blast for “‘ stop” and 
two for ‘‘ go-ahead,” in place of former practice 
exactly opposite, has been made successfully; but this 
would be more risky than that. because there often 
would be no hint from the surroundings, which signal 
to expect, as is the case when a whistle signal for 
brakes is given. This objection should certainly have 
great weight in the convention unless the majority in 
favor of changing were very large. The adoption of 
‘* standards ” by the votes of managers who intend to 
go home and take no action toward adopting them, 
is generally farcical, at best, and in this case it would 


probably work positive harm. It will be better to, 


take no action than to carry an important measure of 
this nature by the votes of unwilling or uninterested 
men. 


The proposition of the New York State - Railroad 
Commissioners to prevent the increase of grade cross- 
ings and to provide for abolishing some of those al- 
ready in existence has gone the way of most of the 
other propositions made by that body during the past 
few years; it is ‘‘ hung up” until all parties are agreed 
as to just when and how to put it in effect—which 
will be never. The railroads represented at the hearing 
in New York City last week said they had no 
money to spend on such improvements this year— 
which is true—and the Commissioners agreed to post- 
pone action until next year; though with the per- 
centages fixed in the proposed bill there would 
have been little likehood of any action on 
towns that would _ require 
much expenditure fora year at least. A movement 
of this kind progresses so slowly, at best, that every 
year’s delay is greatly to beregretted. The most definite 
objection to the proposed law was that of the New 
York Central, that 65 per cent. was too large a pro- 
portion for the railroads to pay. But in country dis- 
tricts where the damages to property abutting on the 
street are small, a great road like the New York Cen- 
tral, doing a heavy through business, could not in the 
long 1un expect to getoff any cheaper than that ; and 
it would be a great benefit to have a start made in this 
reform, even if only the less thickly settled places se- 
cured the advantage of the proposed state appropria- 
tion. Quite likely thestate will have to imitate Mas- 
sachusetts more closely—that is, give the towns a more 
powerful lift than is now proposed—before the legisla- 
tors will go for the law with a rush. 














The International Railroad Congress. 


The next meeting of the International Railroad 
Congress will take place in London in June, 1895, and 
we judge that this will be, to the English speaking 
world at least, the most interesting of the series of 
congresses. It ought to be, for it will be held in the 
country where railroads began and where they have 
reached their most perfect organization. The discus- 
sions will be in English as well as in French and the 
papers and discussions will all be printed in both lan- 
guages. The Congress should therefore attract a 
worthy representation from all the English speaking 
countries, in which countries more than 60 per cent. of 
the total railroad mileage of the world lies, and in 
which railroad operation has reached its highest 
development in efficiency, economy and public ser- 
vice. 

Heretofore the railroads of the United States have 
been scarcely represented at these congresses. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad is the only one of all our cor- 
porations that has a membership in the Interna- 
tional Congress, and is the only one which has ever 
sent a delegate, Mr. Ely having attended the Congress 
held at Milan in 1887; and the United States Govern- 
ment has never joined, although all the other great 
civilized powers are members. Probably the indiffer- 
ence of our government and railroad companies has 
come about partly because the discussions have here- 
tofore been in French, and with few exceptions none 
of the papers or discussions have been printed in En- 





glish ; partly because many of our reople feel that they 
have little to learn about railroading from the other 
side of the ocean, and largely, we suppose, because of 
ignorance of the importance of the organization and 
its work. Perhaps the United S:ates will take an in- 
terest in the next Congress and will he well represented 
there; we hope so, at any rate, for the railroad men 
who go to London may be sure that they can learn a 
good deal about their art, and that they will be re- 
ceived with a most generous and agreeable hospitality. 
They will lose something worth having if they miss 
this opportunity to know what a thoroughly good 
fellow the English railroad officer is in his own home, 

At the risk of saying a good deal that many of our 
readers know, we shall attempt to give an outline of 
the organization and the work of the [uternational 
Railroad C.ngress. The permanent organization is 
known as the International Commission of the Rail- 
toad Congress, and this organization furnishes the 
administrative machinery by which the congresses are 
set a-going and their doings recorded Four of these 
congresses have been held. The first one was in 
Brussels in the year 1885; the next one was in Milan in 
1887; the next in Paris in 1889, and the Jast one in St. 
Petersburg in 1892, The permanent headquarters of 
the Commission are in Brussels, where the executive 
work is carried on under the immediate direction of 
the Permanent Secretary, Mr. Louis Weissenbruch. 
Engineer to the Ministry of Railroads, etc., of Belgium. 
The Commission meets twice a year at Brussels. The 
Executive Committee of seven members meets more 
frequently, as occasion demands. The Commission 
is made up of 30 persons, one-third of whom are 
elected at each session of the Congress, together with 
ex-presidents of the Congress who become life mem- 
bers of the Commission. Not more than nine members 
may belong to any one nation. 

The Commission not only keeps the machine going, 
but edits and publishes the Bulletin, which appears at 
such intervals as are necessary to publish the results 
of the congresses, and issues other important docu- 
ments. In 1892 and 1893 the aggregate publications of 
the Bulletin amounted to 5,235 pages and these pages 
contain an immense mass of information on the science 
and art of railroading. They cover papers and dis- 
cussions by many of the principal European authorities 
on the construction, equipment, working and manage- 
ment of railroads; and as the gentlemen who contrib- 
ute this information wrote at leisure and for an im 
portant occasion, and with ample opportunity and 
authority, they have gone into their subjects in great 
detail, producing documents which could not be 
printed in the space available in a newspaper or maga- 
zine, but which are monographs or treatises on the 
subjects taken up. 

The Congress is composed of railroad administra- 
tions, whether state or private, and of governments as 
such, All of the European railroads belong to it, we 
believe; certainly all of any importance. So doa few 
railroads in South America and Mexico, and many of 
those of the British colonies. All of the European 
governmen’s are enrolled in the Congress, as are many 
of the British colonial governments. 

The expense of membership is quite trivial. Govern- 
ments as such pay what annual subscription they 
please, and send as many delegates as they wish. The 
British Government pays, we understand, $400 a year. 
Railroad administrations, state or private, pay an an- 
nual fixed sum of $20 plus 5 cents for every mile 
worked, with a maximum in case of trans-Atlantic 
railroads of $120. To be eligible for admission they 
must work at least 30 miles of line, except in the spec- 
ial cases of railroads like the London underground and 
our city elevated lines. The railroad companies be- 
longing to the Congress are entitled to send delegates 
in proportion to the mileage worked, beginning with 
two asa minimum and going up to eight as a maxi- 
mum. These delegates must be in the service of the 
company. 

The papers presented are by reporters chosen by the 
Commission to report on topics assigned to them. 
These papers must be sent to the Commission not later 
than the end of next September. The reports are 
printed in English and French, and are distributed in 
type some time before the meeting of the Congress 
and widely circulated. They are not read at 
the Congress except by abstract, all of the time there 
being given to discussion, Written notes in discus- 
sion may be presented at the Congress. 

The Congress is divided into five sections : a, ways 
and works ; b, locomotives and rolling stock ; ¢, traffic : 
d, general ; e, light railroads, and the programme for 
the Fifth Congress is printed on another page of this is- 
sue. 

Governments or railroad companies wishing to join 





the Congress may address the President of the Perma- 
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nent International Commission, 10 Rue Ducale, Brus- 
sels, or, if they prefer, may send their application to 
Mr, W. M. Acworth, 29 Abingdon street, Westminster, 
S. W.. London, whois the Secretary of the Special 
Cengress Committee of the Railway Companies’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Is will be a matter of real regret if the railroads of 
the United States are not largely represented at the 
London Congress, which is sure to be a very dignified 
assemblage and an important event, one well worth 
the attention of any cf our greatest companies. It will 
give an opportunity to make our men and methods 
known abroad, and for our own railroad officers to 
learn much of the men and methods of other countries, 
and for all to help materially in the advancement of 
almost the most important of the industries, that of 
transportation. 








A Raid on the Coast Survey. 


There is a movement on foot in Washirgton which 
engineers should watch. We say engineers especially, 
but all citizens who are concerned in preserving for 
future usefulness one of the old and honorable institu- 
tions of the country should watch it. Its object is the 
destruction of the Coast Survey. This Bureau has 
existed for 87 vears, and its work is famous among scien- 
tific men all over the civilized world. We do not say 
that the Bureau has always been conducted in an ideal 
way ; it has not been free from the evils of jealousy 
and sloth and expensiveness, which appear from time 
to time, and in greater or less degree, in all govern- 
ment work if it endures long enough —in all 
human work, we might say—and which are 
inevitable in a country with such a_ shocking 
civil service as ours. Efforts have been repeatedly 
made by the spoilsmen to capture bodily the Coast 
Survey, and appointment therein is often influenced, 
if not controlled, by a ‘‘ pull.” This last attack is an- 
other one of the periodical raids to which all depart- 
ments and bureaus of the general government are 
subject, and isa part of the system under which no 
bureau can reach anything like ideal efficiency ; but 
generally the Coast Survey has been able to keep up a 
high standard, and technically its work is most ad- 
mirable; even the raiders could not deny that. The 
records stand in charts and maps that are unexcelled 
and that have been of inestimable value to the nation 
in peace and war. 

The present attack is led by Congressman Enloe, of 
Tennessee, and is supported, we regret to say, by the 
Secretaries of the Treasury and of the Navy. The 
motives of the Congressman are doubtless mixed, as 
men’s motives generally are, but on his own showing 
in debate he thinks the spoi!s are not properly divided, 
aud we have other evidence that he is influenced by 
discharged employees. 

The attack was begun March 16 in Committee of the 
Whole, when Mr. Enloe offered an amendment to that 
part of the Sundry Civil Appropriation hull relating to 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. This amendment, if 
adopted, would have abolished that Bureau of the 
Treasury Department and would have transferred the 
work, apparatus and records of the Hydrographic Sur- 
vey to the Navy Department, and it would have made 
a like transfer of the Geodetic Survey to the 
Geological Survey of the Department of the 
Interior. It also provided that the Chief of the 
Hydrographic Survey should be an officer of the 
grade of Commander, and should receive the highest 
pay of his grade. This was an attempt to legislate a 
Bureiu out of,existence under Rule XXI , which pro 
vides that an amendment may be in order if it reduces 
the amount of money covered by the bill. 

The amendment was declared out of order as chang- 
ing existing laws, and the Congressman on March 19 
introduced a bill abolishing the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Bureau and embodying the same changes as 
were sought by his amendment in the Committee of 
the Whole. Thesum of this attack upon the Coast 
Survey may be embodied in the following points: (1) 
That the original programme of Coast Surveys out- 
lined in 1807 when the Bureau was organized, had been 
departed from and geodetic work introduced. (2) That 
notwithstanding millions of dollars have been appro- 
priated, the legitimate work of the Bureau is not com- 
pleted. (3), That in 1885 a minority report of a joint 
commission stated that the methods of the Coast Sur- 
vey were ‘‘shamefully loose and even corrupt.” 
[On an _ inspection of this minority report 
we can find no such statement. The report 
only says that ‘‘ there seemed to be a laxity in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Bureau.”]. (4.) That 
he, the Congressman, had not been given free access to 
this report by the department in whose possession it is 
held. (5.) That one of the employees had carried a 


chronometer belonging to the Bureau when not in the 


field on duty. (6.) That the Chief Assistant in the 
office is neither a Democrat, a Republican nor a Mug- 
wump, but any and all to suit circumstances. (7.) 
That ‘the Bureau is under a Republican chief, as are 
many other places that ought to be under the control 
of Democrats in this administration.” (8.) That two 
Democrats of Virginia had been discharged from the 
Bureau for alleged incompetence (points 6, 7 and 8 were 
dwelt upon at great length). (9.) That men engaged in 
field work during the summer were permitted to work 
up their notes during the winter. (10.) That it takes 
$4 to work up field work that cost $1; that is, it 
takes $4 to direct the Bureau and do the cffice work 
(including working up notes, co:nputations and draft- 
ing), while it takes only $1 to do the field work. 
(11). That some subordinate members of the Bureau 
are guilty of lobbying. (12). That promotions are 
usually made from the field forces. (13). That the 
Bureau is doing cadastral work and extend ng its 
operations as far as five miles inland, and that its sur- 
veys are minute, accurate and in great detail. (14). 
That a large part of the hydrographic work has been 
done and is bemg done by the Navy. (15). ‘hat 
Secretaries Carlisle and Herbert favor the transfer of 
the hydrographic work to the Navy, and the goedetic 
work to the Geographical Department. 

Most of these reasons are too shallow and puerile to 
demand any attention whatever. It may be as well to 
say, however, that while the original organization of 
the Coast Survey was merely for hydrographical 
work, the originators of the Bureau did not contem- 
plate any such restriction. From the first the neces- 
sity for tying the strictly coast work to geodetic work 
extending into the interior was recognized, and in the 
first quarter of this century the work of the Bureau 
was organized on a comprehensive and scientific basis. 

We shall not take the space now to go into any re 
cital of the history of the Coast Survey, or to attempt 
any development of the argument for leaving it where 
itis. Itis enough to say that it has been at least 
twice transferred to the Naval Department since its 
first organization and re-transferred to the Interior, 
and that several unsuccessful efforts have been made 
to get it under control of the Navy. So, if anybody is 
going into this subject with a view to reorganization 
of the Bureau, he should study the history of the past 
and the arguments of the statesmen and of the officers 
of the Army and Navy that have been made for and 
against reorganization, in the previous discussions, He 
will find that it is no new or trifling question and he will 
find that the present organization embodies the work 
of a board of six officers of the Army and Navy and 
three civilians, and that the military and naval mem 
bers of that board did not hesitate to unite in a resolu- 
tion, submitted to the President, that the work should 
be under the control of, and considered a part of, the 
Treasury Department. 

We have befcre us a cecmmunication signed by a 
Rear Admiral of the navy, written by him as long ago 
as 1857, and again endorsed by him in 1884, in which 
he says, ‘‘ I would, if I could, put all the scientific 
bureaus of the government under a separate and dis- 
tinct cabinet officer, to be created, but in the absence 
of such a new department any other change would 
result disadvantageously, if not disastrously, to the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey.” He elaborates at some 
length the fact that in all maritime countries the work 
now done by our Coast Survey is not intrusted to the 
navies, and that in the nature of things it is impossible 
that work of such a severely technical and scientific 
character could be properly carried on by naval] 
officers ; for, however high their attainments may be, 
however great their ability, 1t is impossible for them 
to become masters of all arts and sciences. 

The Geological Survey has its own work, which is 
enough to absorb all of its energies. There is no need 
that the two Bureaus should overlap. The Geological 
Survey can use the Coast Survey work where the 
ground is covered, and can hitch on to the Coast Survey 
triangulation where it is necessary to cover new 
ground, as it has done time and again in the past. In- 
deed it is a serious question if it is necessary, or even 
wise, that the Geological Survey should undertake 
geodetic work at all,although wesusp< ct that the wexght 
of argument would show that it would be difficult 
under existing conditions for that Bureau to get along 
without doing more or less such work; but at any rate, 
there is no reason why the two bureaus should conflict, 
and there is no reason to suppo-e that any money 
could be saved by a consolidation of the two under 
one head. We shall institute no comparison of the 
relative value of the work of these Bureaus. It is 
entirely uncalled for, but it is not likely that the Geo- 
logical Survey would ask fur a comparison to be made 
by competent judges, 

If Congress wants to investigate the cost and quality 





of the work done by the Coast Survey or the Geo- 
logical Survey, or both, or the cost and quality of the 
work done by the Hydrographic Bureau of the Navy, 
by all means let it do so. Probably such an investi- 
gation would be wholesome. We do not intimate for 
a moment that there is any reason to suppose that it 
should be made, but all of us do better when we know 
that our work is liableat any time to be overhauled 
by someone else. But if such an investigation is to 
be made let it be made bya board of men who are 
competent to judge of the cost and value of such work, 
and let it be done as a non partisan and purely public 
measure. Do not destroy one of the old and honvred. 
institutions of the land because an incidental Con- 
gressman says it employs Republicans and discharges 
Democrats. Serious and patriotic engimeers would do 
well to keep an ere on this movement, and if it shows- 
signs of becoming important to write to their Repre- 
sentatives and Senators protesting against dragging 
the Coast Survey into the spoilsmen’s net. It is in the 
interest of exact science and of professional work the 
world over that this wanton attack upon a great 
scientific bureau should not succeed. 








Complaining Shippers and Their Treatment in Eng- 
land. 

The report of the English Board of Trade on its pro- 
ceedings during 1893 under sec ion 31 of the act of 1888. 
shows that the friction between railroads and shippers 
is of somewhat the same kind inGreat Britain as in 
the United States. The powers of the Board of Trade 
under this act make it a conciliatory body, differing 
from the Railway and Canai Commission, which is a - 
court with full judicial functions, as our Interstate Com- 
mission is not. The Board, like certain state boards in 
America, has no power to enforce its decisions, but acts 
as a concentrator of public opinion. The Secretary re- 
ports 96 cases as brought before the Board in 1893, of 
which 55 were based on rates allegee to be unreasonable 
in themselves,8 on higher rates for shorter distances, 
and 24 on rates claimed to be disproportionately higher, 
but not on the same line. Of these 32 were settled to 
the satisfaction of complainants, in 19 no further com- 
munication was received and 24 were referred to the 
Railway Commission for the determination of the legal 
questions involved. 

Much the greater number of complaints turned upon 
the rightfulness of the terminal charges collected by 
the railroads. Firms which had their own terminal 
accommodations objected to paying the charges as- 
sessed for that service. The usual reply of the com- 
panies was that they had to provide special *‘ shunting 
and marshaling ” (switching) services. Sometimes the 
claim was made that the shipper’s siding occasioned 
more expense than if the station were used. The Board 
usually advised a compromise, that the charge should 
not be tne same as for traffic on which a station terminal 
is properly chargeable. This compromise was acquiesced 
in by several companies, but refused by others, one stand- 
ing firmly on its legal rights because to reach the com- 
piainant’s siding the main line had to be crossed, mak- 
ing the switching costly and dangerous. 

Distributing rates -were challenged in several in- 
stances, with complaints (for example) that higher 
rates were charged on flour to north Wales from Ches- 
ter than from Liverpool, though the Liverpool flour 
passed through Chester. Chester was reduced tothe 
Liverpool rates. Higher rates were charged on milk to 
Waterloo when carried 57 miles than on milk brought 
50 miles. The company defended the higher charge be- 
cause the latter town shipped 2,120 churns per month, 
while the output of the nearer station was but 282 
churns, When the complainant argued that the smaller 








shipment was because of the higher rate, the company 
agreed to reconsider. The warmest disputes were 
about rates on imports from foreign countries.. 
Refiners of sugar at London and Southampton. 
complained of undue preference because the: 
London & South Western charged 25s. per tom 
from Paris to all local stations, whereas local sugar 
was charged according to distance. The company 
thereupon graded upits Paris rates. A horticultural 
firm was charged ls. percwt. on tomatoes and grapes 
from Swanley to London and ids. to Manchester and 
Liverpool. The company could not understand why 
they objected to paying 25s. per ton on home produce 
when foreign produce paid £3 I6s. per ton, but when 
the complainants began to organize a cartage service 
the company yielded and reduced the rate. Another 
sugar firm complained of the Paris rates,whereupon the 
London, Brighton & South Coast road raised the point. 
that what the English refiners really wanted was “pro- 
tection,” and thus to increase the price of sugar to 
consumers for their own benefit. The Board of Trade 
declined to follow the matter further. 

A case which reads like one of our own was the com- 
plaint against the Midland Company for discriminating 
between petroleum in barrels and in tanks, whereby a 
Yankee company, whose oil was carried in tank wagons, 
was getting the business, The Midland argued that 
barrels are in small lots, cannot be carried with other 
goods, and must be carted at both ends, ete. No like 





objection lies against wagons which carry eight tons. 
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Complainants replied with the same arguments used be- 
fore the Interstate Commission, demanding only a fair 
chance to compete with the tank company. It was 
finally said that, while no general change in classifica- 
tion would be made, applications for exceptional rates | 
on oils in casks by the carload would be considered. | 
Conferences to solve the difficulty are still being held. 

The English Board of Trade has been successful | 
enough to show that the principle of arbitration is a} 
good one, and that a field lies open for a good commis- | 
sion, even if it is not and ought not to be a judicial body, | 
Eventually the regular courts (ora railroad court spe- 
cifically appointed) must deal with the legal questions | 
involved if no other solution is found. 


| 





| 





The Railroad Bond N Musket for March. 


The railroad bond market ket daring March showed re- | 
markable strength, witha demand fromtwocontinents. | 
It was the feature of Wall street from the commission | 
and investment standpoints, and at this writing is quite | 
generally regarded as the pivot on which Wall street | 
affairs have turned toward a more prosperous period. | 
The following table shows the average advance of vari- | 





The appreciation of values was more pronounced than 
during any similar period since the rally which imme- 
diately followed the panic. It differed from that rally 
in that the advance seems to possess stability and is not 
considered a reaction. The movement started early in 
the month, gaining momentum weekly. During last 
week the trading was in 260 issues, aggregating about 
134 million dollars, or nearly double the value of trans- 
actions during the corresponding week of last year. 

The buyer has not been as discriminating as regards 
quality as in the past. This is greatly due to the 
facts that the demand for the very best class of bonds, 
-which set in early in the year, at the time the bank sur- 

plus reserve passed all previous records, cleaned the 
market of floating holdings in that class of securities, 
and at the same time by advancing prices reduced their 
yield, rendering them less desirable as an investment. 
From the standpoint of security there isa line beyond 
which all bonds range equally, as they are absolutely 
safe. Having reached that line the investor hesitates 
to take abond which pays a small rate of interest 
when one which yields a larger income and which 
is unquestionably safe, can be had for less 
money. It is often difficult for the investor to appre- 
ciate’ this truth until the cheaper bonds have risen toa 
figure regarded as indicative of security. However, 
just now, as indicated by the market, the investor is 
beginning to realize that there is more money and the 
same security ina low priced ,bond. Not only is the 
yield very much greater, but the appreciation in an 
advancing market amounts, in a short time, to half a 
year’s interest. Take for example the receivership 
group. The average advance of the 47 issues quoted in 
one month was $3.26. Individual advances in some 
cases were as great as $10, and advances of $4 and $5 
were not uncommon. 

Europe's attitude as a purchaser is construed as very 
favorable. It has been a heavy buyer of Northern Pa- 
cific, Atchison, Missouri, Kansas & Texas junior bonds, 
Erie and other cheaper issues. These have been a drug 

n the market for some time, local capitalists refusing 
to take hold of them. Now that Europe has begun to 
buy, a fair domestic demand has sprung up. European 
purchases of bonds during March had the effect of low- 
ering the rate of sterling exchange to a point which will 
prevent goid shipments, at one time imminent. Coming 

just prior to April 1, it will employ many European 
balances in the form of interest and dividend payments, 
which might otherwise have been cailed home. It is 
said by good authority that Europe has practically 
drained this market of certain floating issues. 

The railroads have entered on a period of reorganiza- 
tion. These reorganizations, if plans thus far put out 
are any criterion, will be much more favorable to bond 
than stock issues. Speculators and investors are alive 
to this fact and are getting in almost on the ground 
floor. Financiers are taking advantage of this feeling, 
European buying and a generally improved sentiment 
throughout the country, to manipulate various issues 
with a view to making a market which will enable new 
reorganized issues to be the more easily handled. These 
are some of the reasons why the receivership issues have 
lead all others in the advance. 

The Atchison issues, of which seven are quoted, show 
an average advance of over 5!¢ points, This wason 
London buying, and the outlook for the reorganization 
of the property. The Richmond Terminal issues reflect 
the favorable progress of the Drexel, Morgan & Co, re- 

+ organization plan. The Northern Pacific issues, of which 
five are quoted, show an average advance of 5,6 points. 
The basis of this advanee is something of a mystery to 
the Street at the present time, although in a general way 
it can be said that itis due to London buying. All the 


ous representative bond issues: 
EDOPIVOTRIND GLOW scsvnc 55620050009000esse0n0cndee Advance $3.26 | 
SE avec pspacteaseeiainekeunsens Okerarawensses pe 1.73 | 
NEL BLIND 5 0056 san 5 <8'9520490500b perme eee aRe ue : 98 
Southwestern... 3 3.94 | 
ENN OTNDERINOIIINE 6 ooo ics cn cnecees <ncwiewsiess ees : 4 2.25 
MOEN 5 046 wivno pin Gonwnecihu wa sc aes saisan buleisieiviee aie 1.07 | 
a eee eee ney Pore ery Perrerrie = 1.15 
NINN cass tne onhuseunwe sien chen see ares * 2.14 
Average advance of combined list...... ...066 ceseeeeeees $2.04 


- securities except the Ists are low, much lower than the 
eondition of the security is believed to warrant. 
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‘The average of the anions list is 2.04, 


Erie issues have shown a substantial advance, it is con- 
ceded that they would have beenstronger if there had 


been less opposition to the reorganization plan. 
Drexel, Morgan & Co. are going ahead with 
the plan and in a_ circular recently issued 


assure secucity holders that the reorganization com - 
mittee is certain that it is working upon a sound 
basis. While Reading issues have shown a little 
strength, as compared with the previous mcsnth. the 
full advance has not been retained. This is undoubt- 
edly due in some measure to the bad condition of the 
coal trade, and the possibility that the company will be 
forced to stand the major portion of the expense of a 
Philadelphia subway. The failure of H.S. Lochheim & 
Co., of Philadelphia, caused the various issues to 
weaken under forced sales by this tirm. 

Union Pacific issues have all made gains, which, for 
the most part, were slight. They are selling at rather 
high prices and, in the absence of any legislation re- 
garding the extension of the Government debt, or any- 
thing definite astothe Government’s attitude toward 
the company and its reorganization, there will probably 
be little or no movement. 

The Granger group, while made up largely of high- 
class bonds, shows an average advance of 1.73. There 
has been good buying from the more substantial class 
of investors, the securities being taken from the Street. 
The advance is believed to reflect the general improve- 
ment in Western railroad conditions. 

The Trunk Line group illustrates the statement made 
previously to the effect that the best class bonds, which 
came into demand early in the year, were compara- 
tively neglected by March buyers. 

The Southwestern group, with an advance of 3.94, re- 
flects the very excellent showing made by Texas Pacific 
in its annual report, and amore confident feeling re- 
garding Missouri Pacific. It will be remembered that 
the Missouri Pacific for the first time in its history ren- 
dered a very complete report of its operations for last 
year. The investment public received it with favor as 
it was believed to indicate a complete change of policy 
in the administration of Gould properties. The in- 
creased confidence was immediately reflected in the 
bonds. The consolidated issues advanced 10 per cent. 
touching par. This influence was reflected by Wabash, 
Texas Pacific and St. Louis & Southwestern. The an- 
nual reports of Missouri Pacific and Texas Pacific 
showed that the con dition of business in the Southwest 
was much better than was generally expected. 

The Coal group, owing to the classification of Reading 
and Erie in the receivership groups, quotes only the 
more substantial issues. The average advanee was 
1.07. The coal trade, on which these roads are largely 
dependent for the revenue, is in a very bad shape owing 
tothe open winters, business stagnation and the 
approach of spring, which has necessitated making 
very low prices for the product. Were the stocks not 
so strongly held they would have reflected this con 
dition. The bonds are even more remotely removed 
from influences of this nature, being regarded almost 
entirely as investment issues. It is not to be expected 
that they will show any weakness while the stocks re- 
main firm, The advance which took place was upon in- 
vestment buying by interests which for years have been 
led to look upon the coal stocks as monuments of 
stability. 

In the Miscellaneous group the various industrials 
show well, as do also the railroad issues not classified 
elsewhere. The weak spots were in Brooklyn and 
Union Elevated, which were somewhat heavy on poor 
earnings. Chesapeake & Ohio has enjoyed an excep- 
tionally good foreign demand. Hocking Valley issues 
have been weak on the bond issne to be made, and the 
rather unfavorable report for the year. 








The market for the last week was the strongest in 
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March. In two hours on Saturday the total amount 
traded in was $1,740,000. It was the largest two hours 
business since the Saturday half-holiday started about 
six years ago. 


The Austrian Government Railroad Inspectors, com 
menting on a derailment due to the breaking of a rail, 
have called the attention of the railroad companies to 
the fact that rails made from the same charge of a Bes- 
semer converter, oreven from the same ingot, do not 
always have precisely the same qualities. They think 
it desirable that whenever a rail breaks, 30 to 50 rails of 
the same converter charge be taken from the main track 
where fast trains pass over them, and subjected to 
severe observation in suitable station tracks, which will 
be possible only if each rail is marked with a number 
indicating the charge from which it was rolled. In 
consequence of the longer duration of the converting 
process, Martin steel, they say, shows greater uniformi- 
ty and reliability, and preference should »e given to it 
for tracks on which fast trains run and on steep grades. 
Further, the inspectors recommend that a substantial 
reward be offered for the discovery of dangerous frac- 
tures not only in rails, but in tires, and for loose tires, 
etc.—a practice which the state railroads and several 
private railroads have long ago adopted. The amount 
of these prizes on the state railroads is: For discover- 








ing a loose tire or wheel, or broken or cracked tire of © 


locomotive, tender or car, $4.80 on a fast train, $2.40 on 
ordinary passenger, mixed and local trains; and for a 
broken rail, 80 cents. When these defects are found in 
rolling stcck under repairs, rewards are paid also. 








The California tramps under ‘“‘ General” Fry, who 


came East through Texas, had got as far as St. Louis on £ 


Tuesday last, and crossed the river into Illinois near 
there. There were about 700 of them and they boasted 
that they would reach Washington ahead of Coxey’s 
band of 100 or 200 who started in Ohio and who were at or 
near Pittsburgh at last accounts. Other ‘‘armies” are 
announced as being formed at Denver and San Fran- 
cisco. Fry’s band produced considerable excitement in 
Texas. Governor Hogg accused the Southern Pacific 
Railroad of wilfully burdening the State with their sup- 
port and demanded that the road take care of them, but 
General Manager Kruttschnitt vigorously denied the 
Governor’s statements and said that most of the army 
was made up of ordinary railroad tramps. The road 
has taken all reasonable measures to keep the vagrants 
off the cars. The gang seems to have got pretty short 
of rations at Finlay, but some charitable contributions 
finally came to their relief. Some of the way the 
tramps rode in passenger cars, a train having been 
paid for by a subscription taken up in one of the cities, 
From Texas to St. Louis they evidently found empty 
freight cars in plenty. 








A statement recently issued of the railroad lines 
opened in Russia in tbe months of November and 
December alone made a total of 959 miles, 385 miles 
being in a single line between Riasan and Kasan, which 
is nearly parallel with the upper course of the Volga, 
beginning about 200 miles southeast of Moscow, and 
extending east by north. Kasan, which is not quite 
reached yet, is at the point when the Volga turns from 
its east by south course nearly at right angles, to flow 
thence south by west to the Caspian. There is a par- 
allel railroad more than 100 miles farther north. Another 
long line is 165 miles of the road heretofore mentioned 
along the northern base of the Caucasus to the Caspian 
at Petrovsk, which was opened Nov. 18. There would 
seem to be plenty of room for more. With their pres- 
ent freight rates even these distant lines will be able 
to carry grain for export, and therefore compete directly 
with our Kansas, Dakota and Washington lines. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Electrical Engineering, an illustrated monthly mag- 
azine which made its first appearance in January, 1893, 
has recently changed, to some extent, the scope of its 
work. The editorial staff has been increased, Mr. 
Wilbur M. Stine, of the Armour Institute, baving ac- 
cepted the position of editor, and Messrs. L. L. Summers 
and J. C. McMynn appearing as associate editors: 
The number of contributors has also been largely in- 
creased. The monthly summary of current engineering 
literature, which had become soimportant a feature of 
the magazine, is now published separately under the 
title of Electrical Literature. This is a convenient and 
useful index, the leaves being printed on one side only, 
and with but one subject on a page, the references up to 
date, and dealing not only with electrical matters, but 
with other branches of engineering. The arrangement 
is such as to facilitate the separation of the leaves, and 
their filing by the card catalogue or othersystem. Mr 
Fred. De Land, The Rookery, Chicago, still controls both 
publications. 








A Practical Treatise on 


The Art of Coppersmithing. 
ae By Jobn Ful- 


Working Sheet Copper into all Forms. 


ler, Sr. Pages 327, large octavo; index, and nearly 500 
illustrations, New York: David Williams, 1894, 
Price, $3. 


The kind¥and intelligent face of the author is a fit 
frontispiece for this admirable book, which was sug- 
gested by a wish to help others, and has been written 
with abundant knowledge and a clear head. In his 
preface Mr. Fuller tells us that he began as a boy of 
nine to learn the,trade of what was then called a tinman 


act as a continuous conductor for carrying the dis- 


j and brazier, and that he encountered many stumbling 
charged electricity back to the dynamo; but they fail, 


blocks and had to overcome many obstacles, and found 
| few sources of information beyond the shop. Although | owing to improper connections at the rail joints. Leak- 


| he searched far and wide, he found no written guide to| ages occur at these points even when a very heavy 
| the coppersmith’s trade, and he then resolved that when | copper bond is used. Earth, especially when it becomes 
| the time came he would publish his experience for the | damp, acts as a conductor; consequently, when a leak- 
| benefit of other boys. Finally, many years later, he was | age occurs at a rail joint, the electric current immedi- 
|able to carry out this resolution by writing a series of | ately takes to the ground, and the earth in the vicinity 


| articles for The Metal Worker which are now collected 


as 





|and reprinted in this volume. He says that he wrote 
| these articles with an imaginary boy at his side. Almost 
| anybody can set out to write in that way, but it requires 
| not only the wish and the imagination, but the gift of 
| sympathy, to keep up such a fiction and to always write 
/up to it. Mr. Fuller appears to have succeeded 
| thoroughly. His book is singularly simple and clear, 
| and yet very minute in detail. He treats of the mak- 
| ing and repairing of copper articles, from the humblest 


eae 











Figs. (5: 


‘household utensils up to rai!road and marine work and | becomes charged with the current which was designed 
| for the rails, and plays toa considerable extent the part 


|of areturn wire. Iron or lead pipes (which are hetter 


Corrosion of Pipes and Telephone Cables Due to | conductors than the earth) extending along the route 


coppers for dyeing, distilling and brewing. 








below the surface, become charged. This condition in- 
volves a discharge at some point, and here the electro- 
| considerable has been said and written concerning the | lytic action is established, which, little by little, carries 
| subject of corrosion of pipes, etc., by the return current | —s the metal, wd rather converts it into a compound 
which, in the moist earth, is readily detached. When 
| this action is confined to a limited area, as at an abrupt 
tl bend in the pipes, the corrosion is rapid; but when it is 
“| distributed along a stretch of several hundred feet the 
destructive action is slower, but nevertheless constant 
and sure. Of course in some places electrolysis is more 
rapid than in others, owing to difference in the chemical 
composition of the earth. Several plans for correcting 
this evil have been tried, the best results so far obtained 
being from electrically welding the rails in sections of 
about two thousand feet. Rails of a newline soon to be 
constructed in the southern part of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
~ will be laid on this plan. 
To show the extent of damage done to underground 


Fig. 7. 


Electrolytic Action, 


Since the introduction of the trolley electric system, | 
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| of electricity used in operating the roads. The subject 
is a very serious one, when you consider the extent of 
damage done the water pipes, gas pipes and telephone 
cables by electrolytic action. The trouble lies in inabil- 
ity of the return circuit to carry back to the dynamo the 
current discharged through the car wheels. There are 
several systems used in operating trolleys, the most 
prominent of which is the single trolley system, where 
but one overhead wire is used for each track. More 
than 75 per cent. of the roads operated in this way use 
the overhead wire for carrying the positive or outgoing 
current ; but Mr. J. H. Vail, who is an authority on such 
subjects, in a paper read before the annual convention 
of the National Electric Light Association in Washing- 














Fig. 8. 
mains and cables we reproduce some photographs of 





pieces of telephone cables and gas and water pipes 


ron, D.C, last month says: ‘‘ The track system of all 
which have suffered from electrolytic action. These 
were removed from various sections of Brooklyn under 
the direction of the Board of Electric Subways of that 
city. 

No. 1 is the lead covering of a telephone cable No. 106, 
which lay in a conduit leading from a manhole to a pole 
at the corner of Court street and Fourth place. The 
cable rested in pitch at the bottom of the duct, and was 
attacked through the same. This fact contradicts the 
claim of some electricians that pitch will act as an in- 
sulator. 

No. 2 represents another section of this cable (No. 106) 
removed from a conduit between First place and Fourth 
Another portion of this same cable is shown in 

















place. 
No. 3. 
No. 5 illustrates part of cable No. 49 which was located 


Fig. 2. 


Ee railways should really be the positive side or 
| 





outgoing circuit. It will be readily understood that as 
the current travels from positive to negative, therefore 
any arc which occurs between the trolley wheel and the 
trolley wire will carry metai from the trolley wheel and 
deposit it on the trolley wire. Ifthe reverse method of 
connection is made, the trolley wire will lose the metal 
which will be deposited on the trolley wheel, and in 
time the strength and conductivity of the wire must 
be seriously impaired, eventually resulting in break- 
| ages.” Some time ago a road in Boston changed from 


' the former to the latter system for experimental pur- 








Fig. 9. 


in a conduit under the rails of the Fifth avenue trolley 
line at Flatbush and Fifth avenues. This cable was also 
badly eaten near Bergen street. 

No. 7 is part of aniron water pipe which bad been in 
the ground under a trolley track at Second avenue and 
Fifty second street. This represents a portion of a 
private main, and was in use about one year. 

No.8 shows another iron pipe used to replace No.7 
which had been destroyed by corrosion. The indentation 
and perforation which may be seen near the left-hand 
end of the pipe were produced in thirty days, notwith. 
standing the fact that No.8 was a much heavier pipe 
than No. 7. 

No.9 represeats two parts of alead water pipe re- 
moved from four feet below the surface on Second 
avenue, between Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth streets. 
This was in use four years. 

These nine photographic reproductions which we have 
showa clearly illustrate the necessity of a continuous 
circuit for the return trolley current. Although these 
specimens represent pretty severe usage of pipes and 
cables, the experience of Brooklyn does not difter materi- 

|ally in this respect from other cities such as Boston, 
Philadelphia and Milwaukee. The officials of the 

















Fig. 3, 
poses, finally deciding in favor of the overhead wire 
for the positive current. One year was devoted to each 


system. 
In the positive overhead wire system the rails should | 
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various trolley roads are awaiting a remedy for this evil, 
as it costs them considerable each year to replace pipes, 
etc, damaged by currents from their respective systems. 
They acknowledge the harm done by their lines, and 
readily pay all bills in reference to such cases. 





Foreign Railroad Notes. 

The organization of the Prussian State Railroad 
management is about to be changed. There have been 
two administrative units, the railroad directories hav- 
ing charge of the operation of 1,500 to 2,500 miles each, 

: and the operating bureaus with 100 to 200 miles, report- 
ing to the directories,but with some independent author- 
ity and initiative. Each of these bodies consists of a 
staff of experts in the several operating departments. 
The operating bureaus are to be dissolved, and the 
officers who take their places will take orders directly 
from the directories towhich they report, which thus 
will become directly responsible for the entire work- 
ing of the lines in their charge; and the extent of railroad 
subject to a single directory will be reduced. 


It is popularly supposed that cars are meant for carry- 
ing freight; a little observation shows that actually 
their chief use is for storehouses, and this fact appears 
in Europe as wellasin America. And this not only in 
the hands of the negligent consignee, who takes his own 
time to unload, but also in that of the presumably care- 
ful carrier, who keeps his cars standing on sidings 
several times as many hours as he keeps them moving. 
Some one has pointed out that the elaborate freight 
statistics of the Prussian State Railroads recently pub- 
lished showed that the average mileage of freight cars 
in the last year was only 10,347 miles. Assuming, says 
he, that the average speed of freight trains is 18.6 miles 
(pretty fast for freight) per hour, the cars were moving 
only 555 hours or 23 days in the year, and therefore 
stood still at stations 342 days. He estimates that the 
average number of runs per car was 150; the statistics 
show that 51 of these were made without load, leaving 
99 runs when the car was ioaded and unloaded. The 
legal] allowance of time for these operations is 16 hours 
each, equal to 66 days for the $9 runs. For switching 
three hours, he thinks, ought to have been enough, the 
running time being little more than six; this would re- 
quire 19 days more. This accounts for 108 days of the 
car’s time; what on earth was_ it doing on the other 257 
days? And whyshould there be a car famine every year? 
Afterall, he has little to suggest as a remedy, except that 
freight trains ought to be run at night and be loaded 
and unloaded by day—apparently not considering that, 
to get through, many must run night and day. 


In adopting the metrical system, the Germans at first 
provided for no unit between the kilogram (2.2 Ibs.) and 
the tcn (2 204 1lbs.). They had been accustomed, how- 
ever, to a unit of 100 of their pounds, called a ‘‘centner,’ 
and a ‘‘metrical centner” of 50 kilograms was adopted, 
or 110 lbs. This, however, broke into the decimal char- 
acter of the system, and the use of the centner was 
gradually abandoned, while the expression ‘“ double 
centner ” was employed by many, which is 100 kilo- 
grams or 220 lbs., and has become common for goods in 
casks or sacks and for quotations of prices for hardware 
and structuraliron and even for coal. It is now pro- 
posed to make this a legal unit to be designated by a 
capital * D,” 

The hectoliter as a liquid measure was readily ac- 
cepted in Germany, but the meter, as a measure of 
length, though used by ladies for cloth, etc., long before 
it was oflicially adopted (probably coming from Paris 
with the fashions), has not been so generally accepted. 
It is complained that itis too big and the centimeter 
(0.4 in.) too small, and feet and inches are often used in 
court proceedings and in police directions. German 
town authorities will still order that ponds may not be 
open to skaters until the ice is 5 in, thick, instead of 
saying 12', centimeters; still the meter tends to pre- 
vail. The measures of area, the are and the hectare, 
are very slow to be comprehended by the conservative 
farmer. He must pay his land taxes by these measures, 
but to understand what they are he painfully converts 
them into rates per rood and * morgen.” The hectare 
(2.47 acres) is found too large, and the are (3.95 sq. rods) 
is much more used, but seeding, crops and prices are 
generally reckoned by the ancestral measures. 

The Germans never adopted many of the names of 
units in the French decimal system. Logically, by that 
system, the “double centner” would be a ‘ dekamyria- 
gram,” which would kill it inits infaney. It might also 
be called a *‘ hektakilogram,” which is, perhaps, not so 


bad, but certainly would not be used by any but a born | 


Greek. ‘‘ Steres,” “ decisteres”’ and ‘* decasteres ” have 
never been known in Germany, where they say ‘ cubic 
meter,” etc. 


The railroads opened during the year 1893 in the en- 
tire German Empire in the aggregate amgunt to some- 
thing more than 404 miles, against about 500 miles in 1892 
and 310 in 1891. Nearly all the additions last year were 
short branches, the longest being less than 50 miles. 


Few appreciate the importance of Berlin as a port. 
The rivers and canals, it is true, are navigable only by 
small vessels; but they wind about the city in sucha 
way that few parts of it are far from a landing. In 1893 
were 45,762 arrivals and 45,359 departures of 
landed 4,921,233 tons of 


there 


these craft in Berlin, which 
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‘freight there and carried away 582,332; while 4,359 craft, 
carrying 421,836 tons, passed through the city, Among 
the arrivals were 3,504 of passenger steamers, 4,304 of 
tugs towing other craft, 612 of freight steamers and 37,- 
312 of sailing craft, the latter with an average capacity 
of 149 tons. Stone, sugar and lignite are among the prin- 
cipal freights. 


Feb. 9 and 10 trials of the Heilmann electric locomotive 
were made on 15 miles of the French Northern Railroad 
out of Havre, asection having grades as steep as 42 ft. 
per mile, and curves of 3,924 ft. radius. Hight trips 
were made, two in 24 minutes, two in 25, one in 26, one 
in 27, and two in 55 minutes, the fastest at the rate of 
3714 miles per hour. 








TECHNICAL. 


Manufacturing and Business. 
The Massillon Bridge Works will resume operations 
this week, employing about 100 men. 

The office of Robert Barry, the New York representa- 
tive of the Otis Steel Co., Limited, of Cleveland, O., has 
been removed from the Mills Building to 115 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Lucien Barnes, of Syracuse, N. Y., has invented one 
more car coupler, and with Char'es Barnes has organ- 
ized a company called the ‘“‘ Barnes No. 4 Car Coupler 
Co.” to manufacture the new coupler. 


The bridge and construction department of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co. has work enough ahead fora month. 
The output from every department has increased and 
shipments have been heavier for the past two weeks 
than for the last sixth months. 


The firm of Bell & Co. has been formed with offices at 
908 Betz Building, Philadelphia, as commission mer- 
chants in iron, steel pipe and railroad supplies. The 
firm is composed of William G. Bell, who was for nearly 
22 years with the late Howard W. Middleton, and 
Thomas M, Bell, formerly Vice-President of the National 
Railway Spring Co. 

The E. W. Bliss Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., is now erect 
ing at its works two of the largest and heaviest presses 
which the firm makes, No. 14 and No. 15 toggle drawing 
presses. The No. 15 press weighs about 140,000 lbs. and 
is driven by an engine attached toit. It is about 1414 
ft. in height and has a width between the uprights of 
54 in. and will draw articles up to 1l in. in depth. It can 
be started or stopped at any point in the stroke by 
means of a friction clutch. These presses are used in 
drawing up such articles as kitchen boiler heads, cylin- 
ders, steel sinks, heavy black iron and enameled ware. 
The No. 15 press will be shipped in about a week to Eng- 
land, to be used in drawing up heavy steel shells. The 
No. 14 press is somewhat lighter, weighing about 75,000 
Ibs., having a distance between tine uprights of 30in. and 
will draw articles in depth up to 101g and 1244 in. This 
press, while it will draw articles of greater depth, has 
not the requirements for doing nearly as heavy work as 
the No. 15 press. This pressis being built for a large 
tinware stamping concern for drawing up heavy en- 
ameled ironware of various descriptions. Besides these 
orders, a large number of smaller machines are in pro- 
cess of erection, and the company reports that inquiries 
for new tools from manufacturers who are increasing 
their capacity have been very frequent lately and give 
assurance of better times not very far ahead. 

New Stations and Shops. 

The Delaware, Susquehanna & Schuylkill will build ,a 
27-stall roundhouse at Drifton, Pa., instead of at Roar, 
as decided last year. 





The Citizens’ Committee at Lafayette, Ind., has made 
an agreemen’ with the officers of the Louisville, New 
Albany & Chicago by which the subsidy of $175,000 
voted by the town of Lafayette to secure the building 
of the shops of the company at Lafayette will be made 
immediately available to the railroad company. 


Iron and Steel. 
President A. J. Moxham and Vice-President T. I. John- 


son, of Cleveland, announce that it has been definitely 
decided that the new works of the Johnson Steel Co. 
will be located at Lorain. about 30 miles west of Cleve- 
land. The location is to be on the Black River, about 
two miles from the town, and it is said that work on the 
new buildings will begin as soon as the title to the land 
is transferred to the company. There is only one point 
remaining to be decided. The company asks the town 
of Lorain to condemn sutticient property along the river 
front to widen the channel of the river to 400 ft. for a 
distance of four miles from the harbor, the work to 
be done in 20 years. 

The Indiana Steel Co. has been organized by Pitts- 
| burg and Chicago capitalists to builda plant at Frank- 
ton, near Ellwood, Ind. “The plant, it is claimed, will 
be in operation in June, and will include the manufac- 
ture of car axles and other railroad material. 





The Chamber of Commerce, of Tacoma, Wash,, is en- 


| deavoring to raise $35,000 as a subsidy to secure the re- 


| moval of the rolling mills now at Burlington, Ia., to 


| Tacoma. These rolling mills are owned by the Holcomb- 
| Brown Iron Co., but have not been in operation for the 
| last eight months. Richard Brown is President of the 
|} company and H. G. Hamilton, of Youngstown, O., is 
| Superintendent, and these officers have stated to the 
| Tacoma committee that the new buildings at Tacoma 

will be commenced as soon as the subsidy mentioned is 


subscribed, : 





. The Elko Paints. 
These paints are a mixture of raw or boiled linseed 
oil with a mineral found at Randolph, Catteraugus 
County, N. Y. The mineral is a double silicate of 
aluminum containing appreciable quantities of man- 
ganese, iron and plumbago, and the manufacture of the 
paint consists simply of the crushing, grinding and 
bolting of this mineral and the introduction of suitable 
coloring matter, and the thorough mixing of these pig- 
ments with linseed oil. The mine at Randolph furnishes 
three samples or specimens, which are the same in 
texture, all being soft and unctious, but different colors, 
one being green, another red, and the third yellow. These 
when mixed with oil give three different colors of paint. 
The valuable feature claimed for this mineral is that it 
has an affinity for linseed oil, either raw or boiled, and 
that when thoroughly mixed it will not separate and 
settle to the bottom of the paint pail; that it is insoluble 
in water, and does not therefore wash out or dissolve 
when subject to weathering; that it is elastic when 
dry and does not crack or scale off when exposed 
to the extremes of heat and cold. The paint is 
entirely new, and the company in introducing it 
offers every opportunity to their patrons’ to 
satisfy themselves of its good qualities. The 
features specially claimed for the paint are that it is 
durable, elastic, fire and water proof; that its colors are 
permanent and that the linseed oil has a special affinity 
for the mineral combining with it to form a uniform 
and homogenious substance. The company manufac- 
tures a special paint from this mineral for a wood filler 
for interior work, or asa rough stuff for carriage and 
car body filling. Asa base for rough stuff it is said to 
contain the proper amount of grit to rub well and to 
produce a surface which is non-porous, tough, elastic 
and non-absorbent, possessing at the same time a degree 
of smoothness and density usually unattained. The 

company has offices in College Place, New York, and the 
men interested are the Hon. C. P. Vedder, President; 

J. E. Hazard, Vice-President and General Manager, and 

DeWitt C. Wheeler, General Agent. 

An English Automatic Audible Signal Apparatus. 

One of Timmis & Abernethy’s visual and audible perma- 

nent recording fog signal machines is now in use on the 

Tottenham & Forest Gate Railroad, near the Hoe Street 

Station of the Great Eastern Railway, London. With 

this apparatus a signal is given on the engine, an indi- 

cator pointing to “line clear” or to ‘“‘ danger,” and one 

of two bells being rung in the cab. This audible signal 

is repeated to the signal cabin, assuring the signalman 

that the engineman has received the signal. The con- 

nection between the locomotive and the roadside 

apparatus is made by means of a large brush sweeping 

over a fixed contact placed between the rails. 


New Lighthouse at Chicago. 

The contractors have commenced active work in rais- 
ing the lighthouse onthe four-mile crib at Chicago. 
The lighthouse is similar to the one now surmounting 
the two-mile crib, and will be of steel about 80 ft. in 
height. It is expected the work will be completed 
withina month. It is proposed to ring a fog bell by 
means of a storage battery which will be charged at one 
of the city electrical plants. 


The National Switch and Signal Company. 


This company has on exhibition at its Chicago office, 
Room 1236 Monadnock Building, a complete interlock- 
ing and signaling apparatus. The locking frame on 
exhibition is arranged to show the locking for 10 levers 
controlling a double-track junction, a siding and a 
cross-over, and the operation of five switches and nine 
signals. A derailing switch detector bar, lock, pipe 
bolt-lock, home signal, distant signal and automatic 
torpedo signal are connected to and worked from the 
machine in the same manner as in practical work. The 
home signal is worked by pipe connection, with lazy 
jack compensator, and the distant signal by two lines 
of wire, adjusted by the Mitchell & Stevens compen- 
sator. 

The block system is shown by a track of full sized 
rails, divided into four sections. The signals are stand- 
ard semaphores, two being operated by the Lattig auto- 
matic electric apparatus. The third is a manual signal 
operated from the interlocking machine, and controlled 
through the usual track circuit. One signal is equipped 
with the Koy] parabolic illuminated blade and lamp. 

The exhibit is made for the purpose vf furnishing an 
opportunity for all persons interested in the art to make 
a thorough examination of the several parts as manu- 
factured by this company. 

This company is preparing to equip the Metropolitan 
Elevated Railroad of Chicago with the several appli- 
ances exhibited, and will commence erecting the appara- 
tus about April 10. 

Accumulators in Street Railroad Service in Paris. 
According to the Western Electrician, Paris now has 
the largest installation in existence for the operation of 
street cars by means of storage batteries or accumulators. 
A line between the Madeleine and St. Denis has been 
so operated for about a year and now has 25 cars in ser- 
vice. The cars are mounted on four wheels, with a 
series-wound bi-polar double reduction motor of th» 
Manchester type on each axle. Each motor is capable 
of exerting about 10 H. P. at 1,350 revolutions per 
minute with a potential of 200 volts, and with an eftici- 
ency of about 73 per cent. The accumulators used are 
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of the chloride type, weighing about 38 lbs., and are 
placed under the seats of the cars. Each car carries 
108 elements or cells divided into 12 groups, each group 
of nine cells in a wooden box and connected in series. 
Spring contacts are so placed on the motor circuits that 
as each group is introduced it is automatically placed 
in circuit by the pressure of the contact spring 
upon brass strips on the box to which the terminals 
of the group are connected. The batteries are 
arranged in series in four divisions of 27 elements, each 
division thus producing an electromotive force of about 
50 volts. The four divisions may be run in parallel or, 
by means of switches under the control of the motor- 
man, the four divisions may be reduced to two each of 
54 elements in series, and these two divisions run in 
parallel. In case a higher speed is required, all elements 
can be placed in series by the motorman, thus raising 
the electromotive force to about 200 volts. The batteries 
are charged from three dynamos each driven by a 125 
H. P. Corliss engine. The groups of accumulators are 
charged in parallel with an electromotive force of 260 
volts, and are left in circuit untii they have absorbed 
about 20 per cent. more current than will be required of 
them in service. The duration of the charge is usually 
about six hours for a battery from which its full service 
will be required. The efficiency of the battery is said to 
be as high as70 percent. It is reported that the equip- 
ment of the road is to be increased to 90 cars. 
The Philadelphia Binder, 

A good device for holding large maps and drawings is 
a thing thatevery engineer and architect wants; that 
is, a means of securely fastening large sheets of various 
sizes in such a manner that any one of them may be 
quickly removed and replaced without disarranging 
the rest or damaging the sheets. The Rush & Gilde- 
meyer Manufacturing Company, of Philadelphia, has in- 
troduced a binder, illustrated herewith, which requires 
no holes to be punched, and by which sheets of drawing 








paper, tissue paper and tracing cloth may be held one | the fall of a bridge near West Radford, Va., on March 
with the other and in all sizes, The binders have had; 30. The bridge was being taken down to make way for 


several years of experimental use in The Real Estate 
Title, Insurance & Trust Company’s offices, and are 
still in use there. Theengravings show clearly what the 
binder is and how the sheets are fastened—their edges 
being pressed between two steel cr malleable iron 
clamps by a binding screw turned with a key. The 
back is of oak, to which the clamps and hinged sides 
are securely fastened. 


A Mechanical Whitewasher. 

Master Mechanic F. B. Griffith, of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western road, has adapted to whitewashing 
the method used at the World’s Fair for painting the 
buildings® He has fitted up a freight car with two 
reservoirs and three ordinary air pumps. Steam is 
taken from the locomotive or any stationary boiler 
conveniently at hand by ordinary couplings. The air is 
conveyed from these reservoirs through piping or hose 
to the operator, who sprays the lime over the building 
to be whitewashed. Toeach nozzle are attached two 
lines of hose, one carrying the whitewash and the other 
the air,and the flow of each is regulated by valves. 
The nozzles may be attached at the end of along arm, 
enabling the operator to reach heights inaccessible to 
the brush, except by scaffolding. 

North River Dock Improvements. 
Atarecent meeting of the Sinking Fund Commission- 
ers the scheme for the improvement of the North River 
water front from Charles to West Twenty-third street 
was taken up, and upon the declaration of the City 
Chamberlain and the President of the Dock Board that 
the improvement was necessary and should be done at 
once, the plans of improvement of the water front from 
West Eleventh street to Gansevort street and from 


$20,000,000, but the expense is to be met bya regular 
annual allowance of $3,000,000. The work may com- 
mence at once, for the money is in hand. 
The Hassell Perfected Railway Signal Co, 
In announcing the organization of this company we 
gave the name of one of the incorporators as Mr. T. J. 
Oakley. We should have said Mr. T. J. Oakley Rhine- 
lander, of New York, who isa well-known citizen of 
wealth and standing. The President, Mr. Hentley D. 
Hassell, states that the system of signaling which the 
company will introduce, while adapted both to single 
and double track roads, has been especially devised for 
use on the former, and can be operated either by circuits 
or track instruments. The company is constructing two 
full-size sets of apparatus which willsoon be ready for 
inspection. 
Rights to Van Dorston Coupler Patents. 
On March 29, 1894, A.W. Van Dorston and the Van 
Dorston Railway Supply Co. ‘‘dedicated” their im- 
proved contour lines and tail-end drawbar connections 
to the M. C. B. Association by a license and agreement 
covering certain claims in reference thereto. 
The Air-Brake Susts. 
At a hearing had March 29 in the United States Circuit 
Court, at Baltimore,an order was granted permitting 
the Boyden Brake Company to take testimony relative 
toa prior patent. The patent which the Boyden Com- 
pany is charged with infringing is dated March 29, 1887, 
and the object of this new testimony is to show that the 
said patent in suit is not the pioneer patent for produc. 
ing consecutive quick-action of automatic air-brakes, 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 

It is reported from Indianapolis that the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis has discharged 10 
passenger car conductors, presumably on account of 
dishonesty. 

A request from the New York, Lake Erie & Western 
to be relieved for this year only from the operation of 
the automatic coupler and brake law has been granted 
by the New York State Railroad Commissioners. 

John D. May, the train robber, who killed a fireman in 
Texas some time ago, has been sentenced to to be hanged. 
Charles Mork, who tried to derail a train, has been 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment at Waukegan, 
I). 

The question of wagers on the Union Pacific and the 
Receivers’ order reducing the pay of enginemen and 
other trainmen were up before the Court at Omaha last 
week, but no definite results are yet reported, The press 
reports seem to be colored. 





The passenger station at Burmont, Pa., on the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, was lately closed by 
the health officers on account of the presence of scarlet 
fever in the family of the station agent. A temporary 
building was erected for the sale of tickets. 


A considerable number of track repair men on the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore have struck be- 
cause their pay has been reduced from !2!¢ cents an hour 
to 10. They have been working eight hours a day, and 
were ordered to work ten hours for the same amount 
per day. 

Press dispatches report that seven men were killed by 


a new one, and some temporary braces were displaced 
by the accidental fall of a piece of timber. Eight men 
fell about 90 ft. 

The city of Pittsbargh has just discontinued the work 
on Highland and Schenley parks which was begun in 
the winter for the purpose of relieving destitute un- 
employed men. The Allegheny Valley and the Balti- 
more & Ohio have run daily free trains to and from the 
parks to carry these men, and it is estimated that the 
number of trips made by them is 291,200, which at an 
average mileage of five miles, makes nearly a million 
and a half passenger miles which the railroads have 
furnished for nothing. 

The employees of the Cincinnatti, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific and the Louisville Southern have been 
notified of a reduction of 10 per cent. in wages, taking 
effect Apri!l. The Receiver cf the Mobile & Birming- 
ham has notified employees of a reduction of wages to 
take effect May 1. Enginemen, trainmen and shopmen 
are reduced 10 per cent.; most other classes 5 per cent. 
The Wabash has announced a reduction in the wages 
of conductors, brakemen, enginemen and firemen, to 
take effect May 1. The Pennsylvania Railroad has laid 
off considerable numbers ot brakemen and has reduced 
a good many firemen to brakemen. 

South American Notes 

The block system is to be introduced on the Buenos 
Ayres section of the Central Argentine Railroad. 

The Corporation of Concordia, Province of Entre Rios, 
Argentine, is considering plans submitted by Mr. Oliver 
Budge for lighting that city by electricity. 

The official estimate of the railroad guarantees to 
which the ten guaranteed lines of Argentine are en- 
titled for the year 1892 amounts to $4,964,959. 





Charles to West Twenty-third street were adopted. 
These plans have been described in the Railroad 
Gazette of 1893, pages 428, 895 and 933. The cost of these 
improvements has been estimated at from $11,000,000 to | 


| over the Riachuelo, in place of a wooden one. 


_ The Department of Public Works of Argentine will 
invite tenders for the construction of a new iron bridge 
The cost 


Peter A. Gartland & Co., have petitioned the munici- 
pality of Buenos Ayres for a charter to construct and 
operate an extensive system of tramways, partly sur- 
face and partly subterranean, in that city. The motive 
power to be used is not stated except that it is proposed 
not to use animal traction, 

M. Bartissol’s plan for a utilization of those portions 
of the Panama Canal which have been excavated by 
turning them into harbors seemed sensible. It was to 
some extent a redemption of the Panama folly. Now 
comes the news that M. Bartissol, evidently losing sight 
of the advantages of his original plan, wishes to organ- 
ize a company to complete the canal by boring a tunnel 
six miles Jong through the mountains, 

The Buenos Ayres Herald, commenting on the large 
mileage (1,398 miles) of the Buenos Ayres Great South- 
ern Ry., says: ‘Doubtless prudence will suggest a 
pause in this pushing until the new lines have had time 
to get their earning capacity weli started, but then 
another advance must be made if this great company 
would live up to its opportunities. It must go on to 
Patagones and perhaps to Chubut, surely along the 
Rio Negro to the western boundaries of the Republic, 
and there connect with a Chilian line to the Pacific. If 
it should fail to do these things it must be prepared to 
meet a competition which will cost more than these 
extensions.” 

Col. Howard Vincent, C. B., M. P., who has lately 
made an extended tour threugh South America in the 
interests of British trade relations with the Spanish- 
American countries, writes to The Ironmonger a letter 
concerning iron and steel in that part of the world, in 
which he says: ‘‘ The locomotives and carriages upon 
the earlier lines were most!y English. Soon a change 
setin. There was a growing demand for carriages of 
the long American bogie type. Some were obtained 
from England ; but, so far as | have been able to gather 
from railroad managers, they are not so satisfactory 
from many points of view as the American make—not 
as convenient in their internai arrangements, not so at- 
tractive in decoration, and with a tendency to become 
‘hunchbacked.’ The United States have become formid- 
able co.apetitors in this direction, though less with 
regard to trucks.” Again, he uotes another 
writer concerning locomotives: ‘*The Americans 
build them with their mechanical parts exposed, so that 
should anything go wrong the damage can be repaired 
by a comparatively inexperienced man. An English 
locomotive, on the other hand, has the parts all shut 
away from view and difficult to get at. The conse- 
quence is that even many English companies here get 
most of their locomotives from the United States.” 
Once more: “In agricultural machinery there can be 
little doubt that the Americans have got well ahead 
with their comparatively cheap, light, attractive imple- 
ments. . As regards reapers, winnowing and 
sowing machines, ploughs, rakes and forks, the Ameri- 
cans gain ground every day, and have almost estab- 
lished a monopoly.” He affirms that America cannot 
compete with Sheffield in steel rails and in cutlery, and 
points out that England has monopolized the trade in 
corrugated iron roofing. 


The Iron and Steel Production of 1893, 


Returns are now in from the principal producing 
nations, and they stand as follows, two years being 
given as a matter of comparison: 


Production of Pig Ton, Tons. 






1892. 1893. 

REO ROMIOI ene fe hacvodiwaddcncdcenes 9,157,000 7,124,502 
WHO TRGGUOGR cance socss dadaceas 6,829,841 
CON cides edatua Benwechids w* a 4,95 8 
OGIO ood cadtacaanssucsacdencadetecdundas 2 2,033,567 
RMU s ode ogoc = can adioawades + aaa 753,2 760,296 
Pr dbsus:. dad’ davuaud- gteandeemuenes 178,696 450,901 

QUE sates xcncdadsionadaanesuuusneas 23,856,115 22,152,255 


In the above table the production of the United 
States and of the United Kingdom is in gross tons; for 
other countries in metric tons. 

The table covers the production of commercial nations 
except Austria-Hungary, and is probably within about 
a million tons of the total production. It shows that 
the net loss of production from the countries mentioned 
amounts to 1,703,60 tons, or about 7 percent. The loss 
of the United States, however, was 2,032,498 tons, or 22 
per cent., as compared with 1892. Our prices for three 
years, and at present, have been as below : 





1891. 1892. 1893. List of March, 1894, 
No. Lanthracite....$17.52 $15.75 $14.25 $13.25 
Bessemer pig....... 15.95 14.37 12.87 10.35 
Steel rails.......... 29.92 30.00 8.12 24.00 
Steel billets........ 25.23 23.63 20.44 15.50 


In other. countries prices have held up very well. 
Scotch warranis, G. M. B. brands, were quoted on the 
last of the month at 42s. This is as against averages of 
47s, 2d., 41s. 10d. and 42s, 33(d. from 1891 to 1893. But 
for both 1886 and 1888 the average price was 3¥s. Ild., 
for which years our average prices for No. 1 anthracite 
were $18.75 and $18.88. That is to say, our small 
production is forced onus by a lack of confidence in 
the future, and other nations are increasing their out- 
puts through brighter financial prospects. 

The production of Bessemer steel ingots has been as 
below, in tons: ; 


1892. 1893. 
AME UO one dccecsckevacekukunvs 4,168,435 3,123,524 
RGM TRIO OM as oss cccccccudcxccsewces 3,500,810 1,493,454 
WAGE sancdcasnsacdd xcoanaeve«ds-adauads 825,486 803,063 
ROMNEY. 4 dc Aveticca>” ccaucedes 260,037 273,058 
CON anucdvacueccodaveneguancsee: = 82,386 84,837 


It should be noted that in the case of France, Bessemer 
and open hearth are returned together. 

The British production of rails was 579,386 tons, a gain 
of 3,550 on the output of 1892, but, excepting that year, 
the smallest product for a long time. Our output for 
1893 was 1,036,353 tons, the smallest, Mr. Swank says, 
since 1885, 

A Big Load of Logs. 

The Tradesman reports that at Stillwater, Minn., 
recentiy, 111 logs, equal to 37,800 ft. of lumber, were 
hauled in from Underhiil’s camp, 214 miles, in one sled- 
load. At 2!j lbs. per foot, such a load would weigh 47 
tons. ‘This is said to bea larger load than that exhib- 
ited at the World’s Fair. 


The Mesaba Mines. 

The current reports that the Lake Superior Consoli- 
dated Mines, the Rockefeller syndicate, had sold 2,000,- 
QUO tons of Mesaba ore at $2.25a ton are not correct. 
Just how much Rockefeller ore is to go forward is not 
known, but no large sales have been made. Probably 
none of the better grade Mesaba will be sold at $2.25. 





of the new bridge it is estimated should not exceed 
$260,000 gold, 





About 6,500 men are at work at all the Lake Superior 
iron mines, or 50 per cent. of a full force, 
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Broadway Car Lighting, 

In commenting on the Broadway cable management 
and its new cars, which have Pintsch lamps, the New 
York Tribune editorially says: ‘‘ One feature is espe- 
cially deserving of notice and appreciation. They are 
thoroughly lighted. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that now, for the first time, it is possible to read with 
comfort in a public conveyance at night, and the con- 
trast is so sharp and so delightful as to make the dim 
iJlumination of other surface cars and of the elevated 
railroad trains doubly irritating and discreditable. If 
hitherto there has been a disposition to tolerate the 
feeble and flickering lamps which have been persistently 
imposed on travelers it will be replaced by a sense of 
indignation at the incompetence or parsimony which 
keeps them in use.” 


Chicago & Northwestern Fast Mail. 


A fast mail train was put on the Galena division of 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, Monday, April 2 
No passengers are earried, the train being put on only 
for fast express and mail service, and especially to carry 
the Chicago morning papers. Leaving Chicago at 3a.m., 
Cedar Rapids is reached at 8:18 a. m., and Omaha at 5:30 
p.m., the run of 492 miles being made in 14 hours and 30 
minutes, the regular time of the fastest passenger train 
being 15 hours and 45 minutes. Connections are also 
made so that the daily papers reach Des Moines at 12:30 
p. m, and Sioux City at 9:30 p. m. of the same day. 

A Coal Train Covering Five Acres. 

The largest tow which ever moved on the Ohio or the 
Mississippi River reached New Orleans on March 31. It 
consisted of 45 boats or barges, drawn by the Joseph B. 
Williams, the largest and most powerful towboat on 
the Mississippi. The 45 vessels carried 38,230 tons of 
coal, enough to load 1.920 twenty-ton coal cars, Seven 
boats were left at Red River to supply the planters on 
the Red, Atchafalaya and Téche; seven at Baton Rouge 
for the planters in that locality; seven at Donaldson- 
ville for Bayou La Fourche, and the rest were for New 
Orleans. The tow covered nearly five acres of the Mis- 
sissippi, being 236 ft. wide by 875 long. 

The Met:opolitan Elevated Injunction, Chicago. 

The Supreme Court has rendered a decision vacating 
a writ of supersedeas issuedin favor of the West Chi- 
cago Street Railway Co., and against the Metropolitan 
Elevated Railway, prohibiting the latter from crossing 
the street railroad property on Van Buren street, west 
of Aberdeen street. This writ of supersedeas was, in 
effect, an injunction forbidding the Metropolitan to cross 
the property of the West Chicago City Railway. ‘The 
Metropolitan people now declare that they will have 
their road open aud ready for business early in July. 


Must Talk United States. 

A press dispatch from Kansas City reports that the 
Court of Appeals on March 26 affirmed the decision of 
lower court awarding Sampson D. Loe $2,060 damages 
for injuries received while in the service of the Chicago, 
Rock [sland & Pacitic Railroad. Loe was employed ina 
section gang with three Swedes. While unloading logs 
he was injured, owing to the Swedes not understanding 
Knglish. The court holds that the road was negligent 
in »mploying men ignorant of the English language. 
The Paint Spraying Patents. : 

A Grand Rapids (Mich.) firm has brought suit against 
the World’s Columbian Exposition Company for an al- 
leged infringement of a patent protecting a special 
method of painting by machinery with a hose. The 
damages are placed at $100,000, and it is asked that the 
Directors of the Exposition Company be enjoined from 
winding up the business of the company until the 
claims are settled. 

Land Grant Decision, 

The Secretary of the Interior has revoked the depart- 
ment decision of Noy. 17, 1892, which refused approval 
of selections of land made by the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Co. in lieu of odd sections of land relinquished by 
it under the act of June 22, 1874, so far as the former 
decision held that the alternate sections within the 
grant limits are not subject to selection under that act. 
The decision affects the rights of other roads having 
similar land grants. 

A Locomotive Model, 

Mr. Stephen E. Mastin, of Odenweldertown, Easton, 
Pa., sends us a photograph of a wooden model of a loco- 
motive cut out by him with a jackknife. The principal 
dimensions are 3 ft. 14 in. over all, cylinders 2 in.x24, 
driving wheels 5°4 in., total wheel base, 2 ft. All parts 
outside of the cab are workable and follow closely the 
principles and design of an ordinary locomotive. The 
model taken was an 8-wheel Schenectady engine built 
for the New York Central in 1889. Tne photograph 
shows an accurate and good piece ot work. The model 
was not made to sell but for Mr. Mastin’s amusement ; 
he tells us that he has always had a desire to become an 
engineer and never had achance to. Certainly a man 
with the intelligence and mechanical faculty to do what 
he basin making this model ought to have a chance to 
become a locemotive engineer if he wants to. 
Beginning in Season. 

The Long Island Railroad Company has made the fol- 
lowing announcement: ‘Owing to the possibility that 
the so-called two-cent fare bill now before the Legisla- 
ture may become a law, this company is obliged to give 
notice that in that event the commutation and other 
special ticket rates on the Long Island Railroad must 
be abolished. The company very greatly regrets the 
necessity which compels this action, which is taken in 
order that it may meet its obligations and for the pro- 
tection of its stockholders.” 

A Mississippi River Tow. 

The largest tow on record was pushed down the 
Mississippi about the ené of last month, arriving at 
New Orleans on the 3lst.. There were 45 barges which 
carried 33,230 tons, or some 1,900 carloads. The area 
covered by this tow was 236 feet by 875 feet, or about 
f°, acres, It was handled by one boat, the Joseph B. 
Williams, which as usual on the Mississippi was placed 
behind the tow, and steered it by holding back when 
passing bends in the river. 

Reading’s Coal Property. 

President Harris, of the Philadelphia & Reading, has 
recently prepared a statement, published in the form of 
a letter, giving a brief account of the coal properties 
owned by the company. He denies the correctness of 
the statement often made, that the Reading company 
owns one-half of all the anthracite coal in the United 
States, and says: The only careful and thorough esti- 
mate ever made of the probable amount of coal in the 
Reading company’s land, which estimate was made by 





its own engineers in 1880, shows that they contain 
between 33 and 34 per cent. of the total anthracite ton- 
nage in Pennsyivania. In 1887 the Reading company 
did send nearly one-third of the anthracite to market, 
but the year before it sent less than 27 per cent., and the 
year after it sent about 29 per cent., so that 1887 cannot 
be taken as a fair test of the relative productiveness of 
the Reading properties at that time. The table below 
shows the average amount of coal carried by the Read- 
ing and of thatsent from the whole anthracite region, 
per year, ior the periods named. 


Average Average total Per- 
Reading tons. anthracite tons. centage. 
RIB wave anvewvaloeece 5,050,796 17,333, 164 29 
MRI. c2escis- a sisiee'sl anor 5,447,398 19,394,631 28 
1 eee -.-. 6,947,459 27,750,746 25 
NO is cic S5) seahweoeme 6,999,305 33,479,958 21 
OS wer cace Speane cen 8,246,733 39,557,405 21 


On the whole, the Reading tonnage is gaining, though 
not in the same proportion as the totai, it having in- 
creased 63 per cent. in 20 years, while the total anthra 
cite production has increased J28 per cent. This is due, 
not, as is so frequently urged, to unfaithfulness on the 
part of the persons who are managing the Reading prop- 
erties, but to a variety of causes. As a rule, the coal 
lies much deeper in the Reading’s territory than in the 
other coalfields, is more difficult and more expensive to 
mine, is associated with more slate and other refuse 
which require to be separated from it, and the mines re 
quire much more pumping and much more timber to 
keep the passages open. All of these causes handicap 
the Reading because they make its coal more expensive, 
and the advantage of late years has_ been 
with the Northern Companies whose coal was more 
cheaply mined, and whose colliery openings were more 
cheaply made. The Reading has also been handicaped 
by its enormous debt, so that it would have been foolish 
at any time for it to have gone into the market to mine 
coal regardless of the price at which it must be sold, 
and this price could not have been maintained without 
very conservative and careful handling on the part of 
the Reacing company. The Reading does control most 
of the Lykens Valley coal and most of the Schuylkill 
red ash, but there is not a great deal of the latter. The 
Reading’s facilities for mining and transporting coal are 
fairly abreast of its present output, but not much in 
excess of that. The cost would be ruinous if the com- 
pany were to attempt toopen mines in advance of its 
ability to market coal. When you consider that it 
takes an expenditure of about $2,000,000 and twoor 
three years’ time to get ready to produce 1,000,000 tons 
of coal annually, you will see that itis not the easy 
thing that the newspapers generally assume it to be to 
rapidly increase the production. 


Lake Traffic. 

Although the straits have been open for some time the 
season’s business was not fairly commenced until April 
1, when a fleet of 22 grain Jaden vessels left Chicago, 
Sovth Chicago and Milwaukee. One of these was bound 
for Port Huron; all of the rest for Buffalo. Out of the 
fleet of 154 vessels wintering at these ports, it is thought 
that not over one-half will sail before the 15th inst. The 
grain now afloat is: wheat,2,302,000 bushels; corn,'7,127,- 
aes — oats, 204,000 bushels, and barley, 170,000 

ushels, 








BRIDGE BUILDING. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—A bill has been introduced in the 
New York Legislature providing for bridges over New- 
town Creek, between Queens and Kings counties, at an 
expenditure of $500,000, to be borne jointly by the conn- 
ties named. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The proposed bridges over the Buf- 
falo River at the foot of Commercial street, and over the 
Black well Canal, were the subject of a hearing before 
the Committee un Bridges of the City Council last week. 
Herbert P. Bissell, of Buffalo, represented the petition- 
ers and made an argument in favor of authorizing the 
erection of the bridges. Estimates have been prepared 
by ex-City Engineer Mann, but no detailed plans have 
yet been made. At the hearing, representatives of the 
steamboat lines, including the Western Transit Co., the 
Northern Steamship Co. and others, opposed the erection 
of the bridges. The matter was laid over for two weeks 
in order to prepare more accurate estimates of the cost 
of the bridges and the land damages. 


Casselman, Ont.—The new iron bridge over the Na- 
tion River, destroyed by the floods, will be rebuilt at once. 


Columbus, O,—Bids have been received by the 
county commissioners for the construction of the sup- 
erstructure for the bridge on the Sunbury Turnpike 
over Alum Creek, as follows: H. Martin, $3,100; 
Wrought Iron Bridge Co.. $4,900, Youngstown Bridge 
Co., $3,930; F. J. Myers Mfg. Co., $4.100; Toledo Bridge 
Co., $4,143; Jackson Bridge Co., $5,269; Variety Iron 
Works,$4,975; Massillon Bridge Co., $4,400; Penn Bridge 
Co., $3,000, $4,500, $4,250 and $4,000; Columbus Bridge 
Co., $4,372 and $4,895; G. W. Knopf, $4,485. 

For the Clifton avenue bridge over Alum Creek the 
following bids were received: G.W. Knopf, $5,785; Cook, 
Grant & Cook, $5,756; Etna Consolidation Co., $7,500; 
Wrought Iron Bridge Co., $5,888; Samuel H. Martin, 
$4,600 and $7,250; F. J. Myers Mfg. Co., $5,790; King 
Iron Bridge Co., $6,688; Jackson Bridge Co., $7,400; F. 
Hampshire & Co., $7,770; Youngstown Bridge Co., 
$5,230; Toledo Bridge Co., $5,344; Massillon Bridge Co., 
$5,250; Canton Bridge Co., $7,600; Penn Bridge Co., 
$7,500, $6,850 and $6,850 (three plans); Variety !ron 
Works, $6,600; Brown-Ketcham Iron Works, $5,600; 
— Bridge Co., $5,295, $5,5€6.50, $5,794.10 and 
$6,498.50. 

All differences between the railroads and the county 
commissioners’ plans for the proposed St. Clair avenue 
viaduct have been settled. The structure is to havea 
clearance above the tracks of 20 ft., and this agreement 
assures the speedy erection of the viaduct without liti- 
gation. The sale of the bonds brought $63,000 with 
which to build the viaduct. 


Elmira, N. ¥Y.—The City Council will shortly con- 
sider the question of erecting one or more new bridges 
across the Chemung River in this city. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The House Committee on Com- 
merce has reported favorably a bill similar to one which 
passed the United States Senate last week, allowing the 
Kanas City & Atlantic Co., which owns the franchises 
of the Winner bridge at Kansas City, to complete the 
bridge across the Mississippi River without a free wagon- 
way. The original charter contained a clause binding 
the company to builda bridge witha free wagonway. 
The present company, of which Theodore C. Bates, of 
Worcester, Mass., is President, have claimed that this 
clause has prevented the oompeey from securing the 
financial aid needed to complete the unfinished struc- 








ture. They have claimed that with this clause elimi- 
nated the bonds could be sold and the bridge finished. 


Lexington, Mo.—The Lexingten Bridge & Termi- 
nal Co. bas been incorporated to build a bridge over the 
Missouri River at this point. The incorporators are: 
William D. McCausland, J. C. MeGrew, William Mor- 
rison, E. Hoffman, R Taubman, J. W. Waddell, Wil- 
liam F. Kerdolff, E. Chansler, R. Field and Leo Keller. 


Lowell, Mass.—The proposed bridge across the Mer- 
rimac River at Moody street is meeting with no opposi- 
tion, and the City Council will probably authorize its 
erection immediately. 


New Brunswick, N. J.--The proposed Pennsylvania 
Railroad bridge across the Raritan River at this point, 
which has been so strenuously opposed by the Board of 
Trade of New Brunswick, is not to be built this year, 
though this decision is not due in any wav to the oppo- 
sition that has been raised. The present Pennsylvania 
bridge has a draw span and the company desire to re- 
place it with a four-track structure without a draw. 
The people in New Brunswick claimed that the Raritan 
River was navigable above the site of the bridge and 
insisted that a draw span should be built. The United 
States engineers last week decided that the river was 
not navigable above the bridge. After this opinion was 
published it was announced that, as the elevation of the 
tracks through New Brunswick would be postponed, 
it has been decided not to do any work at present on 
the new bridge. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.--Plans have been prepared for 
a new single-span steel bridge to be built this summer 
across the bydraulic canal at Buffalo street. This is to 
replace the present two-span bridge, which is only 70 
ft. wide between abutments, while the new bridge will 
have a single span of 100 ft. 


Ottawa, Ont.—A new steei bridge will be constructed 
by the City Council, across the canal at Maria street. 


Philadelphia.—The bill appropriating nearly $800,000 
for new bridge work in the city — the next year 
failed to pass the ceed Council last week before adjourn- 
ment, and the whole matter now goes over to the new 
Council. The Director of Public Works and the City 
Council Committee had agreed upon an apportionment 
of this fund between a dozen proposed bridges in Phila- 
delphia, but the City Council objected to the bill because 
no agreement had been made with the various railroads 
providing for their assuming part of the cost of some of 
the bridges. This postpones both the proposed Gray’s 
Ferry bridge over the Schuylkill River and the Schuyl- 
kill Falis bridge. These are the most important bridge 
projects affected by this action of the council. 


Rankin, Pa.—The bill introduced by Congressman 
Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, authorizing the West Brad- 
dock Bridge Company to build a bridge over the Monon- 
gabela River, between Rankin and Mifflin township, has 
passed the House of Representatives. 


Red Wing, Minn.—A bill introduced by Congress 
man Hall, of Minnesota, authorizing the construction 
of a bridge over the Mississippi at Red Wing, Minn,, has 
passed the House of Representatives. 


Sioux City, Ia.—The following bids were rec:2ived 
for building a number of new pile bridges in the Second 
district, the figures representing the price per foot: 
Charles Stewart, Salix, Ia., $2.75; N. A. Holbrok, 
Smithland, Ia., $3.95; R. S. Hammon, Lakeport, Ia.. 
$3.00; Ford & Conlin, Sioux City, Ia., $6.75; Smith & 
Conlin, Sioux City, Ia., $6.40; T. F. Jones, Moville, Ia., 
$4.15; A. Gilpin, $4.20; Ben. Glover, Sloan, Ia., $3.15, 
and T. F. Harrington, Moville, Ia., $4.25. 

St, Stephen, N. B.—Mr. Hott, C. E., has secured the 
acceptance by the Government of his plans for the pro- 
posed steel bridge between St. Stephen and Calais. The 
Calais authorities have also approved the plans, and 
the contract for the construction will be awarded at an 
early date. 

Winnipeg, Man.—The Committee on Works will 
shortly ask for tenders for iron superstructure of the 
bridge to be built over the Assiniboine River near Mary- 
land. The estimated cost is $22,000. 

Xenia, O.—A bill has been introduced in the Legis- 
lature by Representative Cummings to require the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
to construct an iron bridge over the tracks at the Mon 
roe street crossing. 








RAILROAD LAW—NOTES OF DECISIONS. 


Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads. 


The Federal Court holds that the guaranteeing by a 
railroad passenger agent that a theatre company to 
whom he sells a party rate ticket shall arrive at their 
destination at a given time is not the giving of an 
undue preference within the Inter-State Commerce 
act. 

The Supreme Court of Texas holds that receivers 
operating a railroad under judicial appointment are not 
within the statute, which prescribes a penalty for un- 
just discrimination in frefght rates by “ railroad com 
panies.” ‘« 

In Washington the Supreme Court rules that the 
statute of 1883, known as the ‘‘ Gross Earnings Law,” 
which provided for the taxation of the gross earnings 
of railroad corporations, and exempted them from all 
other taxes, was not in conflict with Organic Act 
Wash. T., which provided that ‘‘ all taxes shall be equal 
and uniform,and no distinetion shall be made in the 
assessments between different kinds of property, but 
the assessments shall be according to the value of the 

roperty,” since such provision did not prohibit the 
egislature from exempting the property of any person 
or corporation from taxation.® 

In Georgia the Supreme Court decides that the statute 
making it a misdemeanor to run a freight train on any 
railroad in the state on the Sabbath day, is a regulation 
of internal police, and not of commerce, and not in con- 
flict with the U. S. constitution even as to freight trains 
passing through the state, and laden exclusively with 
through freight. 

In the Federal Court it is held that railroads have the 
right to require that state railroad commissions fix just 
freight rates, and the changing of such rates so as to 
injure the railroad company in its property rights is a 
deprivation of property without due process of law, 
within the inhabitation of the state and federal consti- 
tutions, and a court may inquire into the justness of the 
rates, and appoint a special master to take testimony in 
relation thereto, and to report thereon.® 

In the Federal Court it is beld that a railroad organ- 
ized under the laws of Washington has no authority to 
transfer its franchises, except by sale and conveyance 
or lease made in accordance with the statutes relating 
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to the transfer of titles to such property; and where, by 
a so-called ‘traffic agreement,” the trustees, without the 
consent of the minority stockholders, in effect, transfer 
to another railroad company theentire control and man- 
agement of the property, for practically tbe legal life- 
berg of the corporation, such contract is illegal and 
void.® 

In Minnesota, a railroad company, desiring to use a 
depot company’s terminal facilities, then shared by five 
roads, demanded as aright the issue to it of one-sixth of 
the depot company’s stock at par value, $58,333.33. The 
depot company contended for a market value much 
higher. Pending litigation, the companies agreed that 
the road should be admitted to depot privileges on tem- 
porary terms, “‘and to be entirely without prejudice to 
the rights and claims of rights of the parties as asserted 
in said suit;” the road to pay a monthly rental of $£33.33 
and its proportion of expenses. The suit, begun in 1885, 
was ended in the Supreme Court in the roaa’s favor in 
August, 1891. The road had by that time paid under its 
contract $58,222.03. The Supreme Court decides that 
the road having been forced into the contract by the 
depot company’s own wrong, said payments must be 
taken as on account of stock, and not mere rental. The 
phrase ‘“‘without prejudice” could not apply to proceed- 
ings in the suit only.’ 

The same court holds that under a statute forbidding 
carriers to give unequal or unreasonable preferences or 
impose disadvantages on any person, company or locali- 
ty, arailroad company isob,liged to give equal or substan- 
tially similar facilities for shipping grain to all persons 
who in good faith erect, or desire to erect, warehouses 
at any station; and if it refuse a request for an elevator 
site on aright of way such as it grants to others, and 
the warehouseman buys land adjoining, and builds _ his 
elevator thereon, the company cannot refuse to build a 
spur on its land to accommodate his business.*® 

In Georgia the Supreme Court rules that though a 
company is authorized by its charter to carry both 
freight and passengers, a city may grant it rights and 
privileges, with a stipulation that no freight shall be 
carried through the streets except by permission of the 
mayor and council.’ 


injuries to Passengers, Employees and Strangers. 


The Supreme Court of Texas decides that evidence 
that a person who was on a train at the time of an ac- 
cident thereto, sitting among the passengers, without 
any attempt at concealment, was on the train without 
the knowledge or consent of the conductor, does not 
show her to have been a trespasser, though at the sta 
tion, before boarding the train, the conductor had re- 
fused her request that she be carried free as the wife 
of an employe of the road. 1” 

In Texas itis held that a passenger occupying more 
than one seatin a railroad train, contrary to the rules 
of the company, and who resists any attempt of the 
trainmen to confine him to a single seat bv displaying 
a pistol, may be removed from the train, whether other 
passengers were inconvenienced or not. 1! 

In Texas it is held that where a trainman in authority 
tells a shipper of live stock that the train will remain 
standing for some time at acertain point, and directs 
him to look after the stock at that time, he may rely on 
it that the train will not be moved without notice to 
him, as it is customary for shippers to assume danger- 
ous positions when caring for their stock. '? 

In Tennessee it is declared that a sleeping car com- 
pany is liable for money stolen from a passenger by the 
porter of the car on which he is traveling. 13 

In the Federal Court it is held that a mail clerk, trav- 
eling upon a railway in the service of the Uuited States, 
is a passenger for hire in so far as the railroad com- 
pany’s liability for his injury is concerned. '* 

A Wisconsin statute provides that an engine, before 
crossing any highway, except in cities and villages, 
shall have its whistle blown 80 rods from such crossing. 
The Supreme Court holds that where, in an incor- 
porated village, an engine whistled at the whistling 
post for one street, and continued to whistle till it ar- 
rived at another whistling post, 400 ft. away, this was 
not negligence on account of which one who was in- 
jured by his horse becoming frightened at the noise 
could recover from the railroad company. Neither was 
it negligence to allow steam to escape with consider- 
able noise from the cylinder cocks.!* 

The Supreme Court of Mississippi decides that a rail- 
road is liable fora false arrest and imprisonment by its 
agent of a man who used a water closet at its station 
set apart for ladies only, irrespective of the statute 
which provides that station agents shall preserve order 
in the waiting rooms, and may arrest and deliver to 
some officer all persons guilty of disorderly conduct, 
and hence the constitutionality of such act is not in- 
volved in an action brought against it by the person ar- 
rested.1 

The Supreme Court of New York rules thatin an 
action by a conductor for injuries received in falling 
off the rear of his train while passing through it 
collecting tickets, the train being at the time in a 
tunnel, where from the inside of the rear car the reflec- 
tion made it appear that there was another car behind, 
the negligence complained of being defendant’s failure 
to have a chain across the end of the rear platform, a 
requested charge that, if the plaintiff knew there were 
but three cars in the train he could not recover, was 
properly refused, as his mind might have been so 
oveupied with his duties that he could have for the 
moment forgotten the number of cars, without being 
guilty of contributory negligence.17 

In Indiana a brakeman on a freight train is held to be 
the conservant of the conductor of another train, 
through whose negligence a collision occurs.?® 

In the Federal Court it is held that a telegraph oper- 
ator at a way station, whose duty it is to display signals 
to prevent one train following another on the same 
track too closely, is a fellow servant of a locomotive 
fireman, injured in a collision caused by the operator’s 
neglect of such duty.!® 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends: 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie, quarterly, $1 per 
share, payable May 1. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, quarterly, 1°; 
per cent., payable April 20. 

Mexican Northern, quarterly, 144 per cent., payable 
April 20. 
Stockholders’ Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 

Chicago & Grand Trunk, annual, Chicago, April 11. 

Cincinnati, Saginaw & Mackinaw, annual, Saginaw, 
Mich., April 17. 
“a & Hudson Canal, annual, New York City, 
May 6. 

Grand River Valley, Jackson, Mich., April 25. 

Harlem River & Port Chester, annual, New York 
City, April 14. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, annual, Cleveland, 
O., May 2. 

Michiaan Central, annual, Detroit, Mich., May 3. 

New York Central & Hudson River, annual, Albany, 
N. Y., April 18. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis, annual, Cleveland 
O., May 2. 

Pittsburg. Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, annual, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 10 

St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute, annual, St. Louis, 
Mo., June 4. 

Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan, annual, 
Toledo, O., April 18. 

Union Pacific, annual, Boston, Mass., April 25. 

Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf, annual, Denver, Col., 
April 10. 
Technical Meetings. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows : 

The Master Car Builders’ Association will hold its 
annual convention at Saratoga, N. Y., beginning June 
12, The hotel headquarters will be at Congress Hall, H. 
S. Clements, Manager. 

The Master Mechanics’ Association will bold its an- 
nual convention at Saratoga, N. Y., beginning June 18. 

The Association of Air Brake Men will hold its first 
annual meeting at Columbus, O., April 10. 

The American Railway Association will hold its 
spring meeting in the Hotel Brunswick, Fifth avenue 
and Twenty-sixth street, New York City, on April 11. 

The National Association of Local Freight Agents 
will hold its annual convention at Pittsburgh, Pa., June 
12, 13, 14. The headquarters will be at the Monongahela 
House. 

Tne Association of American Railway Accounting 
Officers will hold its next annual meeting at Washing- 
ton, D. C., commencing May 30. 


p 





The Western Railway Club meets in the rooms of the 
Central Traffic Association, Monadnock Building, Chi- 
cago, on the third Tuesday in each month, at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at the rooms of 
the American Society of Mechanical a gm 12 West 
Thirty-first street, New York City, on the third Thurs- 
day in each month, at 8 p. m. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at Wesleyan 
Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., on the second 
Wednesday of each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Hotel Iro- 
quois, Buffalo, N. Y., on the fourth Wednesday of Janu- 
ary. March, April, September and October. 

The Southern and Southwestern Railway Club meets 
at the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga., oo the third Thurs- 
day in January, April, August and November. The 
next meeting will be on Thursday, April 19, at 10 a. m. 
The subjects for discussion were published in our issue 
of March 23. 

The Northwest Railroad Club meets at the Ryan Ho- 
7“ St. Paul, on the second Tuesday of each month 
a .m. 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association 
/meets at the St. Paul Union Station on the Friday fol- 

lowing the second Wednesday of March, June, Septem- 
ber and December, at 2:30 p. m. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, 
New York, on the first and third Wednesdays in each 
month at 8 p. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets on the first 
Wednesday in each month, at 8 vp. m. The headquarters 
of the society are at 51 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
House of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on 
tbe first and third Saturdays of each month, at 8 p. m. 

The Boston Society of Civil Enyineers meets at Wes- 
leyan Hall, 36 Bromfield street, Boston, on the third 

ednesday in each month, at 7:30 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis meets in the Mis- 
souri Historical Society Building, corner Sixteenth 
street and Lucas Place, St. Louis, on the first and third 
Wednesdays in each month. 

The Engineering Association of the South meets on 
the second Thursday in each month, at 8 p. m. The 
Association headquarters are at The Cumberland Pub 
lishing House, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania 
meets in the Carnegie Library Building, Allegheny, Pa., 
en the third Tuesday in each month, at 7:30 p. m. 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast meets at its 
rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 Market 
street, San Francisco, Cal.,on the first Friday in each 
month, at 8 p.m. 

The Association of Engine’:<« of Virginia holds in- 
formal meetings the third W...nesday of each month, 
from September to May, inclusive, at 710 Terry Building, 
Roanoke, at 8p. m. 

_ The Denver Society of Civil Engineers meets at 36 
-acobson Block, Denver, Col., on the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month except during July, August and 
December, when they are held on the second Tuesday 


only. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
pee Mont., on the third Saturday in each month, at 
Uc . m. 

The Engineers’ Club of Minneapolis meets in the 
Public Library Building, Minneapolis, Minn., on the 
first Thursday in each month. 

The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers mects at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P. Q., every alter- 
nate Thursday at 8 p. m. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland meets in the 
Case Library Building, Cleveland, O., on the second 
Tuesday in each month, at 8 p. m. Semi-monthly meet- 
ings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati meets at ihe rooms 





nati, O., on the third Thursday in each month at 7:30 


aie 
: The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets in Room 
200, Baird Building, Kansas City, Mo, on the second 
Monday in each month. 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Club of Louisville 
meets in the Norton Building, Fourth avenue and Jef- 
ferson street, on the second Thursday in each month at 
3 p.m. 
The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets on the 
first Monday of each month. 

The Scandinavian Engineering Society of Chicayo 
meets in room 309, Title and Trust Building, 100 Wash- 
ington street, on the third Thursday in each month, 

The Foundrymen’s Association meets at the Manu- 
facturers’ Ciub, Philadelphia, Pa., on the first Wednes- 
day in each month. 
Central Railway Club. 

The regular meeting of this club was heldin Buffalo, 
March 28, President A. M. Waitt in the chair. He an- 
nounced that several new members had been added 
since the last meeting and that the printed proceedings 
of the various railroad clubs throughout the country 
were hereafter to be exchanged so that all members 
could have the benefit of them. In view of the in- 
creased labor connected with the Secretary’s office, the 
subject of asalary was brought up, and a committee 
appointed to report upon the subject at the next meet- 
ing. Mr. Chubb’s paper on air-brakes was discussed and 
Mr. Morford read a paper on freight yards. Reports of 
these will be found elsewhere. The next meeting will 
be held April 25 and the Rules of Interchange will be 
discussed. A committee has been appointed to report 
upon the subject, consisting of H. C. McCarthy, E. D. 
Bronner, Robert Gunn, G. W. West and R. S. Miller. 
Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. 


The club met on March 21, forty members and four visi 
tors present. E. B. Fay was elected to membership. Ap- 
plications for membership were announced from Geo. 
Benneke, assistant engineer Bellefontaine Bridge, and 
Chas. D. Mitchell, assistant engineer water works ex- 
tension. 

Mr. S. Bent Russell then addressed the club on the 
leading engineering features connected with the water 
works extension, together with the organization and 
methods of the engineering force. Particular attention 
was paid to the question of determining the design of 
inlet tower, intake tunnel, engine house and conduit, 
togetber with a description of the methods employed in 
construction and the difficulties encountered. The con- 
duit is about 37,000 ft. long. From the Chain of Rocks 
to Baden it is 11 ft. in diameter, and is expected to de- 
liver 100,000,000 gallons in 24 hours. From Baden 
to Bissell’s Point it is 9 ft. in diameter, and 
has a capacity of 65,000,000 gallons. These calculations 
are based upon a computed velocity of 2 ft. a second. 
The address was illustrated by numerous lantern 
slides, showing the progress of the work. The hour 
being late. adjournment was had without discussion. 
Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati. 

At the March meeting Mr. C. Wood, Chief Engineer 
of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton road, read a 
paper on the construction of a new freight-house re- 
cently built by that company at Cincinnati for out- 
bound business. The principal building and an addi- 
tional covered platform are constructed of ironwork, 
having posts of four angles latticed, resting in cast iron 
shoes filled with conerete; the purlins, trusses and all 
parts are ofiron. The sides above the sash, over the doors, 
and the roof are covered with galvanized iron. The 
floor is of 3-in. oak stringers bedded in cinders. The 
rolling steel shutters are made in two 10-ft. parts in 20- 
ft. space, with the post between hung ona pivot so as 
to allow of being swung back, thus making the opening 
20 ft. in the clear. 

The particular feature was the difficulty to be over- 
come from the peculiar situation—the shape of the lot 
being approximately triangular—and the grades of the 
streets fronting on two sides. The intersection of these 
streets at the corner of the building was some 15 ft. 
higher than the grade of the streets at the crossing of 
the railroad. This necessitated a grade in the floor of 
the building, from the street to the tracks; a 
grade in the building from one end to the other, a 
grade in the tracks adjoining the buildingand a change 
iu the direction and width of the building, which re- 
quired a separate plan for each panel and truss through- 
out the structure. The building is 684 ft. long and the 
entire arrangement gives a capacity of 106 cars. 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 


The programme for the meeting of April 4 included a 
paper by Fr. von Emperger, C. E.. M. Austrian Society 
of Civil Engineers and Architects, on the ‘‘ Develop- 
ment and Recent Improvement of Concrete-Iron High- 
way Bridges.” We shall give a considerable abstract 
of this paper shortly. 

At the meetieg to be held on Wednesday, April 18, 
the first paper will be read by Archibald A. Schenck, on 
the ‘‘ Relation of Wheels to Frog Points and Guard 
Rails.” The second paper to be presented is by William 
Lee Sisson, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E., on the ‘* Harper's 
Ferry Improvement.” 

The Annual Convention,—The date for the opening 
session of the convention has been fixed for Wednesday, 
June 20, and the place, the Cataract House, at Niagara 
Falls. Further details wili be given when they are 
more definitely arranged. 

Association of Engineers of Virginia, 


The regular monthly meeting of the association was 

held on March 21 with the president, Mr. Charles s. 
Churchill, in the chair, and seven members present. 
Owing to the absence of Mr. R. P. Patterson, who was 
to have read a paper on “‘ Blast Furnace Construction,” 
Mr. Samuel Wallis gavea talk on ‘‘ Paints,” and brought 
out some valuable and interesting information. 
The next informal meeting will be on April 18; sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Blast Furnace Construction,” opened Sy Mr. R. 
P. Patterson ; alternate subject, ‘‘ Boiler Construction,” 
opened by Mr. G. R. Henderson. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. John L. Marvin has been appointed Receiver of 
the Jacksonville, Mayport & Pablo Railway & Naviga 
tion Co. 

—Mr. E. A. Nixon, formerly Assistant General Freight 
Agent of the Jacksonville South-Eastern, has been ap- 
pointed Traffic Manager of the Memphis Car & Foundry 
Company. 

—Mr. Benjamin Wells, 80 years old, Station Master of 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore at Elkton, 
Md., has completed his 57th year in the service cf the 
road at that station. 


—Mr. Ross Mackenzie, Assistant Superintendent of 











of the Literary Club, No, 24 West Fourth street, Cincin- 


the Eastern Division of the Canadian Pacific, has been 
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appointed General Manager of the Niagara Falls Park 
& River Electric Railroad. 

—Mr. Thomas Miller, Superintendent and Master 
Mechanic of the New York & Northern, has been ap- 
pointed Master Mechanic of the Metropolitan Street 
Railroad of New York City. 


—Mr. James McNaughton, Superintendent of Motive 
Power of the Wisconsin Central, has been appointed 
Superintendent of the car department of that road, in 
addition to his present duties, 


—Mr. W. L. Dunaway, Chief Dispatcher of the Mis- 
souri Pacific at Osawatomie, Kan., has been appointed 
Division Superintendent of the Colorado Division at 
Osawatomie, to succeed T, F. Dunaway, resigned. 

—Mr. J. S. Turner, who has been Acting Assistant 
Mechanic and Road Foreman of the Mexican Interna- 
tional, has resigned to accept the position of Superin- 
tendent of Motive Power of the West Virginia Central 
& Pittsburgh road. 


Mr. C. A. Hammond, Secretary of the American 
Society of Railroad Superintendents, and until recently 
Superintendent of the Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn 
road, is now with the National Switch and Signal Co. 
as Eastern Manager, with office at 32 Nassau street, 
New York City. 

—Mr. T. C. Mendenhall has been appointed Assistant 


Superintendent of Motive Power of the Pennsylvania ; 


Railroad for the United Railroads of New Jersey Divi- 
sion to succeed Mr. Samuel Porcher, who was recently 
appointed Assistant Purchasing Agent of the Pennsy!- 
vania at Philadelphia, 


—Mr. Karle C. Bacon, late of the firm of Copeland & 
Bacon, has opened an office as consulting and contract- 
ing engineer in the Havemeyer Building, New York 
City. Mr. Bacon has had along experience in design- 
ing and building hoisting and mining machinery, and 
he will give special attention to that branch of engi- 
neering. 

—Hon,. James D. Yeomans, of Sioux City, Ia., and a 
member of the Senate of that state, has been nomi- 
nated by President Cleveland to be Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner, in place of Commissioner McDill, also 
from Lowa, who died Feb, 28. Mr. Yeomans resided in 
Buffalo until five years ago, and is said to have had ex- 
perience in railroad business. 


—Mr. Joseph K. Bole, of Cleveland, has been elected 
President of the new American Steel Casting Co. Mr. 
Bole is well and favorably known to railroad men from 
his long connection with the Otis Steel Co., of Cleve- 
land, of which he was up to last January one of the 
managing directors. He was President of the Solid 
Steel Co., of Alliance, O., whose plant will be operated 
by the consolidated company and is oneof the Receiv- 
ers of the Valley Railroad of Ohio. 


Mr. Daniel Eagan, who has been the Secretary and 
Manager of the Sharon Steel Casting Co., has been 
elected Vice-President of the American Steel Casting 
Co. Mr.Eagan brings to his new oftice a large experience 
and is well known as one of the most successful steel 
nen in the country. His headquarters with the new 
company will be at Chester, Pa., in charge of the Stand- 
ard Steel Works. 

—Mr. E. J. Spencer, the well-known electrical engi- 
neer, has resigned from the General Electric Co., to 
open an office as consulting and contracting electrical 
and mechanical engineer at the Security Building, St. 
Louis, Mo., last summer. Mr. Spencer had charge of 
the installation, maintenance and removal of the 
General Electrie Co.’s exhibit at the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. He was for about three years engaged in 
special work at the Lynn factory of the Thomson- 
Houston Electric Co., and previous to that he was for 
nearly nine years in the Corps of Engineers in the 
United States Army. 

—With real sorrow we record the death of that good 
fellow, able man and accomplished railroad oflicer, Ed- 
ward Barry Wall. His short life (he was under 38) had 
been successful beyond the ordiuary measure of success, 
He was distinguished in his profession, had madea 
solid place for himself in the world and had won the 
respect and friendship of many of the best men in the 
land ; but to us who knew him well his life seemed only 
to have begun. He was destined to go far. His intel- 
lectual powers, his force of character, the efticient, prac- 
tical quality of his mind, the vigor of his body, his 
training, and the position which he had already taken, 
all conspired to make a brilliant career as certain as it 
can be for any human being. His death was untimely, 
if any man’s death may be called so. 

Wall's attainments were high; he had talent enough 
to protic by his opportunity for a sound scientific educa- 
tion; but we doubt if he would ever have won distine- 
tion as an investigator or designer in any _ strictly 
technical field. Apparently his instincts led him to 
affairs rather than to study. He became Superin- 
tendent of Motive Power of the Southwest system of 
the Pennsylvania lines when just over 27, and was one 
of the youngest railroad men in so high a place. Not 
long after that he told us that he had been put in 
charge too early to learn as much as he ought to about 
the details of his department, and we have no doubt 
that, in his modesty, and in the fullness of his ap- 


preciation of what there was to know, he always felt | 


ignorant of details. But we have long estimated him as 
one of the rare men born to command. That is, his 
great success would have been made as an adminis- 
trator, and not as a scientific man. He was made to 
use other men, and the world recognizes the scarcity 


and the value of executive power by giving to it the} 


greatest prizes of life. Evidently the Pennsylvania 
Company has seen where Wall’s strength lay, for it has 
been apparent for some time that he had been put in 
line of promotion leading toward the highest offices. 
Mr. Wall was born April 25, 1856, at Kingsboro, N. Y., 
and was graduated from the Stevens Institute in 1876. 
He immediately began his railroad work as an appren 
tice at the Altoona shops, where he served in various 
capacities for six years. Then he became 
Master Mechanic on the Western Lines of the Pennsyl 
vania, and in 1883 was appointed Superintendent of 
Motive Power of the Southwest System. Inthe Spring 


of 1893 he was sent to Chicago as Assistant to the First | Masteller, Dr 


Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Lines, and after the 





chanics’ Association, and the records of those bodies are 
full of the results of his work on the most important 
committees. He was alsoa member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and a Trustee of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Barclay.—Henry C. Davis has been elected President 
of this company, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





Central Pacific.—At a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the company held last week Isaac L. Pequa 
was elected to fill the position of President, made va- 
cant by the resignation of H. E. Huntington. James 
Gunn, George Lathrop, R. P. Schwerin, W. H, Mills and 
C. Bretherton have been chosen directors, leaving one 
vacancy in the Board. 


Chicago & Alton.—At the annual meeting held in 
Chicago, April 2, T. B. Blackstone, J. J. Mitchell and 
A. C, Bartlett were re-elected directors. 


Columbus Union Depot Co.—J. H. Schwartz, Chief 
Clerk in the office of General Superintendent Miller of 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis road, has 
been appointed Secretary of this company, and John C. 
Snee, Paymaster of the same road, has been appointed 
Treasurer. Both positions were formerly held by C. M. 
Williams. 

Elmira, Cortland & Northern.—The following officers 
were elected at a meeting of the directors: George S. 
Edgell, President; Henry W. Maxwell, Vice-President; 
Charles M. Reynolds, Secretary, and William J. Hehre, 
Treasurer, all with headquarters in New York City. 

Fitchburg.—Governor Greenhalge, of Massachusetts; 
has reappointed Charles Francis Adams and David B. 
Kimball as State Directors of the Fitchburg Railroad. 


Fort Worth & Denver City.—Howard F. Parke, 
formerly connected with the Missouri Pacific, has been 
appointed Superintendent of Car Service, with head- 
quarters at Fort Worth, Tex. 

Indiana & Illinois Southern,—F. E. Basler having 
resigned as General Freight and Passenger Agent, 
Charles P. Walker has been appointed General Freight 
Ageat, with headquarters at Sullivan, Ind. 

Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Indian River.—R. T. 
Goff, Master of Transportation, has been appointed 
Superintendent of this company, with headquarters 
at St. Augustine, Fla. 

Kingston & Pembroke.—B. W. Folger, formerly Su- 
perintendent, has been appointed General Manager, 
with headquarters at Kingston, Canada. F. A. Folger, 
Jr., has been appointed Superintendent to suceed B. W. 
Folger. 

Lehigh Valley—H. H. Kingston, Receiver of the 
Pennsylvania, Poughkeepsie & Boston, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant.General Freight Agent of this com- 
pany, with special jurisdiction over through freight. 

W. S. Spiers, who has been the Assistant General 
Freight Agent of the company, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, has been appointed to the same position, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—Cary A. Wilson has been 
appointed Consulting Engineer, the appointment tak- 
ing effect Aprill. W.S.St. George has been appointed 
General Eastern Agent of the road, with oflice at 409 
Broadway, New York, vice F. L. Manchester. 


Missouri Pacific.—Louis W. Ewald has been appoint- 
ed New England Passenger Agent, with oftice at 300 
Washington street, Boston, vice George K. Delehanty, 
resigned. ] 

New York, Lake Erie & Western.—s5. H. Moore, Gen- 
eral Foreman of the shops at Elmira, N. Y., bas been 
appointed Master Mechanic at Buffalo, N. Y., to succeed 
James G. Hubbard, deceased. 


New York, Ontario & Western.—Charles J. Russell, 
of London, having resigned as a director, Henry W. 
Cannon, President of the Chase National Bank, of New 
York, has been elected a director to fill the vacancy. 

Norfolk & Western.—L. P. Ligon, Foreman at Rad- 
ford, Va, has been appointed Master Mechanic, with 
headquarters at Bluefield, W. Va. 

Panama.—The annual meeting was held in New York 
City, April 2. The only change in the Board of Directors 
was the election of Vernon H. Brown to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of D. Lowber Smith. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: John Newton, President; J. 
Kdward Simmons, Vice-President; Ernest L. Oppen- 
heim, Treasurer, and E, A. Drake, Secretary. 

Pennsylvania.—C. M. Mendenhall has been appointed 
Assistant Engineer of Motive Power with office at 
Jersey City, vice Samuel Porcher, promoted to be As- 
sistant Purchasing Agent. 

Peoria, Decatur & Hransville._S, J. Cassety formerly 
General Agent at Evansville, Ind., has been appointed 
Assistant General Passenger and Freight Agent, witb 
headquarters at Evansville. 

Philadelphia, Reading & New England.—Johnu P. 
Doran has been appointed Car Accountant, to succeed 
John F, Hedden, resigned. 


State Line & Sullivan.—Hernry C. Davis has been 
elected President, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 


| Pa. 


Thousand Islands.—F. S. Rathbur, in addition to his 


| duties as Secretary and 'l'reasurer, has been appointed 


Assistant | 


close of the World’s Fair business he went to Pittsburgh | 


as Assistant tothe General Mauager There he died April 


1, in a hospital, from shock following an operation for 
appendicitis, 
nesday. 

Mr. Wall was an active and useful member of the 
Master Car-Builders’ Association 


He was buried at Columbus, O., on Wed- 


and the Master Me- 


} 


Traflic Manager. 

Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan.—C. Stein has 
been appointed Superintendent of Transportation, vice 
J. B. Connors. D. McEntatfer has been appointed 
Superintendent of Roadway and Buildings, vice C. 
Stein, both with headquarters at Owosso, Mich. 


West Virginia Central.—The annual meeting was 
held at 1727 North Tenth street, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
March 29, and the following directors were elected : 
Alexander Boudrou, F. T. Clark, A. K. Kepner, Samuel 
John A, Austin, J. W. Aucott and Ward 
Beecher Hausman. Alexander Boudrou was elected 
Presideut and Treasurer and F. T, Clark Vice-Presi- 


| dent and Secretary. 


| 8 





Wisconsin Central.—T. A. Price, Chief Clerk in the 
reneral freight office, has been appointed Assistant 
General Freight Agent, the appointment to take effect 
April i. James McNaughton has been appointed Su- 





perintendent of Motive Power and of the Car Depart- 
ment, with headquarters at Waukesha, Wis. 
RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





Atlantic & Northwestern.—The proposed extension 
of this line beyond Egansville, Ont., toward Parry 
Sound isto be started this summer. The line between 
Renfrew and Egansville, 22 miles, was built in 1892 and 
is now operated by the Canadian Pacific between these 


points, paralleling the line of the Canada Atlantic. Ata 


recent meeting of the stockholders at Montreal, Mr. T. 
G. Shaughnessy, Vice-President of the Canadian Pacific, 
acting as chairman, it was formally voted to approve 
the lease of this portion of the line to the Canadian 
Pacific, and to execute a mortgage for the extension 
west of Egansville, to be built this year. 


Baltimore & Cumberland.—The proposals for build- 
ing this railroad were received from over 200 contractors 
and the bids are now being examined and tabulated by 
Chief Engineer Chauncey Ives, at Chambersburg, Pa. 
Bids were asked on five and ten mile sections, but a 
number of proposals have been made for building the 
entire road between Cumberland and Hagerstown, Md., 
84 miles. Charles McFadden, of Philadelphia, and the 
Fruin-Bambrick Construction Co., of St. Louis, are 
understood to have made bids on the entire line. Itis 
thought likely that the company will be ready to an- 
nounce the successful contractors by April 15. 


Baltimore Northern.—The billto grant this company 
a charter which was introduced in the early part of the 
present session of the Maryland Legislature bas been 
finally reported from the committee with a majority re- 
port in favor of its passage. There is considerable opposi- 
tion to the bill which, however, is not likely to be strong 
enough to defeat it. The railroad is projected by 
William Gilmor and John Henry Miller, of the Balti- 
more & Lehigh road, and will materially shorten the 
present line of the Baltimore & Lehigh. The surveys 
have been made from Baltimore to near Delta, Pa., and 
thence to Red Lion near York, Pa., the work in Penn- 
sylvania being under the charter of the York & 
Schuyikill. he distance by the new line between Bal- 
timore and York will be about 46 miles. 


Buftalo & Susquehanna.—D. A. Craig, of Buffalo, 
and Frederick Crego, of Bradford, Pa., have the contract 
for the grading, masonry and bridgework on the exten 
sion of this road from Galeton east to Ansonia, Pa. 
where the line is to connect with the Fal] Brook road. 
The distance is about 13!¢ miles, and the contractors 
state that the work will be finished during September 
next. They already have about 800 men engaged on the 
grading near Galeton, which is the present terminus of 
the operated road. C. W. Goodyear, of Buffalo, is the 
General Manager. 


Center & Teneha.—This company has been organ- 
ized at Center, Tex., largely through the efforts of R. 
L. Parker, of that town, to build a line from Center to 
Teneha, about 11 miles, to connect with the Houston, 
East & West Texas road. It is proposed to secure local 
subscriptions amounting to $18,000 to grade the line. 
The balance of the work will be done by E.S. Hicks, a 
lumberman of Teneha, and the Houston, East & West 
TYexas Railroad. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—The company proposes 
to build a branch, five miles long, from Havelock, a 
town on their line, south to Pocahontas Center, Poca- 
hontas County, Ia. 


Dakota, Wyoming & Missouri River.—During 1892 
thiscompany, of whichW. T. Coad, of Rapid City, S. D., is 
President, built about 30 miles of the line east of Mystic 
to Ranid City, S. D. The work was suspended after a 
few miles of track had been Jaid and nothing has since 
been done. It is now claimed that influential men in 
Chicago have become interested in the road and that 
they propose to complete the line to Rapid City this 
year and later extend it through to Chamberlain, S. D. 


Dallas Belt Line,—A charter for this company was 
filed in Texas Jast week. The incorporators are William 
Lhotka, A. T. Perkins, Charies MacDonald, William H. 
Cothren, J. M. Witherspoon, F.G. Adamson, S. L. Ter- 
rell, Charles C. Cobb, J. M. Avery, Thomas Scurg. 


Duluth, Mississippi River & Northern.—Track- 
laying has been begun on the 35 miles of extensions and 
branches projected in Northern Minnesota, The,road is 
built primarily to carry pine logs, but its extension will 
connect it with several large Mesaba range mines. It 
hauled, chiefly for the Swan River Logging Co., this 
winter 75,000,000 ft. of logs. Of these 40,000,000 ft. now 
lie banked in the river, forming a pile of logs the width 
of the Mississippi, 4,900 ft. Jong and 25 to 28 ft. deep. 
This is the largest quantity of logs ever assembled in 
one banking ground in the history of the lumber trade. 


Ebensburg & Black ‘Lick.—Tracklaying on this 10. 
mile branch of the Pennsylvania to run between Eden. 
burg and Black Lick was commenced March 30 by Con- 
tractor Charles McFadden, of Philadelphia. 

Gainesville, Rocky Point & Micanopy.—The track 
laying on the graded portion of this road south of 
Gainesville, Fla., is expected to be completed this week. 
This will bring the line to Rocky Point about half way 
between Gainesville and Micanopy. The line has been 
located between these points, 12 miles, and surveys 
have been made to Alachua Lake, The road is being 
completed by the company’s officers, James M. Gra- 
ham, of Gainesville, the Vice-President, being the chief 
promoter. The work done so far has been entirely with 
local funds, but bonds have been authorized to extend 
the line south of Micanopy. V.I. Herlong, of Gaines- 
ville, is the engineer. 

Galveston & Great Northern.—A charter for this 
company was filed in Kansas last week providing for a 
line from the Missouri River at Niobrara, Neb., to Gal- 
veston. ‘The directors are Edward Roemer, P. j. 
Doherty, Edwin S. Shafer and Frederick Emigholz, of 
New York; Daniel F. O’Rourke, of Altoona, Pa.; Jas. 
Galloway, of Hoboken, N. J.; Ansel R. Clark, A. H. 
Brown and P. P. Truehart, of Sterling, Kan. The Pres- 
ident is Edward Roemer, a civil engineer, of No. 177 
East 93d street, New York, who has been named as in- 
corporator of severa] other companies organized in Kan- 
sas during recent years, 

Hearne & Brazos Valley.—A new survey is now 
being made by Engineer Rumble, of Little Rock, Ark., 
for the proposed excension of this railroad to the town 
of Calvert,on the. Brazos River. The line is less than 10 
miles long and is to be built by the town of Calvert, but 
when finished will be operated by this railroad com- 
pany. 
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Kansas City, Arkansas & New Orleans.—The track- 
laying north of Stuttgart, Ark., has been recently com- 
menced on this road, and about seven miles of the line 
will be completed and in operation by April 10. The 
line is now nearly graded between Stuttgart and Hazen, 
Ark., about 23 miles, and this portion of the road will 
probably be completed during the year. The line is pro- 
jected and has been surveyed to Beebe Station on the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern road. G. D. Fos- 
ter is the General Manager at Stuttgart, Ark., and C. 
G. Stoddart is President, with office at 18 Broadway and 
at Stuttgart. 


Lake Superior, Gulf & Southwestern.—General 
Manager L. N. Martin has just returned to Des Moines, 
Ta., after an extended tour along the proposed route in 
Arkansas and Missouri. He contirms: the report pre- 
viously printed that a contract for building about 300 
miles of the railroad between Little Rock, Ark., and 
Springfield, Mo., has been let to the Interstate Construc- 
tion Co., of New York, of which J. E. Rosenfeld, of 
Omaha, is the President. J. H. McCarthy, of Little 
Rock, has the contract under the construction company 
for about 1(0 miles of the road out of Little Rock. 


Midland Terminal.—Robert Newell, Resident En- 
gineer of this railroad, reports that the contractors at 
present have over 800 men on the line south of the town 
of Midland, Col., to the Cripple Creek mines. The grad- 
ing has been completed for some miles south of Mid- 
land, and tke rails are now arriving at that town. 
Work on the 500 ft. tunnel is being pushed on both ends. 
Itis through granite, and on account of this no close 
estimate can be made as to when the railroad will be 
opened for traffic to the Cripple Creek mines. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—The opening of the St. 
Louis Division of this line for through passenger traffic 
to St. Louis was annouced on Aprill. Through trains, 
as already annouced, leave the company’s own line near 
Texas Junctien, Mo., where it joins the new line of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and cross the Missouri 
River on the Bellefontaine bridge of that company and 
run thence into St. Louis. The city terminal will be in 
the new Union station of the Terminal Railread Asso- 
ciation as soon asitis opened. For the present, how- 
ever, trains will use the new station at Mullanphy street 
and Broadway in the north end of St. Louis, which is 
owned by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


Neversink.—Building a railroad up the Neversink 
from a point near South Falisburgh, on the New York, 
Ontario & Western, is a proposition that has been agi- 
tated for years, but has never before taken such practi- 
cal shape as at present. The route has been already 
surveyed, and it is rumored that Drake & Stratton will 
build the road. It is the intention to continue the road 
to a junction with the Ulster & Delaware Railroad. 


New Roads.—The contract has been recently let to 
build a railroad to the Thurber coal mines in Palo Pinto 
County, Tex., about 75 miles west of Fort Worth. These 
coal mines have been operated for some years, and as soon 
as the proposed railroad is completed to the mines it is 
expected that the output will be largely increased. The 
railroad proposed will be about 45 miles long, and extend 
from Thurber on the Texas & Pacific, which is now the 
nearest railroad station to the mines, south through 
Erath County to a point near Dublin, the junction of the 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande and the Waco & Northwestern 
railroads. 

A survey has just been completed for a new railroad 
from Bessemer City, on the Richmond & Danville, to 
Crouse’s, N. C., near Shelby, on the Carolina Central. 
This new road wiil be built by a company organized b 
Bessemer City capitalists, and will pass through a ric 
mineral section. 

A lumber railroad about 12 miles long is being built 
by alumberman named Cumming from Manassas, Ga., 
astation on the Savannah & Western road, through 
Tatnall County for about 12 miles. 

About $50,000 has been subscribed in Perry County, 
Mo., for a proposed railroad froni Perryville, the county 
seat, north to the Mississippi River opposite Chester, 
Ill., the distance being about 10 miles. 


Ottawa, Arnprior & Parry Sound.—E. F. Farquhar, 
of Toronto, Ont., has secured the contract to construct 
35 milesof the Ottawa, Arnprior & Parry Sound Railroad 
from Barry’s Bay to Long Lake, Ont. Barry’s Bay isa 
small town about 30 miles west of Eganville, to which 
trains are now running. 


Parrott Lumber Co.—This company, whose chief 
office is at Atlanta, Ga., is building a lumber railroad 
about 16 miles long in Tatnall County, in southeastern 
Georgia. The grading is being built by the Chattahoochee 
Brick Co., as contractor. The road starts from Hagans 
on the Savannah & Western and is now completed and in 
operation tor about five miles from that town. The ter- 
minus of the line is to be at Glynnville and the work is 
now in progress toward that town. 


Pecos Valley.—Mr: J. J. Hagerman, of Colorado 
Springs, Col., announces that the company has let the 
contract to extend its road from Eddy to Roswell, N. 
M., a distance of 75 miles, to J. H. Hampson, the work 
to be completed in September next. The extension will 
open for settlement one of the finest bodies of irrigated 
lands in the West, and will bring the Pecos Valley into 
direct communication with Denver. 


Pennsylvania & West Virginia.—A reorginazation 
of this company is said to have been effected recently 
and $200,000 subscribed in Bedford County, Pa., to com- 
plete the road. The local papers which print these reports 
fail to give the names of any of those interested in the 
alleged reorganization. Carroll T. Hobart, a railroad 
contractor of Vermont, did some work on this line near 
Bedford, Pa., in 1891, but the project became bankrupt 
before any track was built. Considerable grading, how- 
ever, was done between Bedford and Cessna, in Bedford 
County. It is claimed that those now interested propose 
to complete the line between Hollidaysburg and 
Cessna, Pa., and south through Bedford County to the 
Pennsylvania State line and into West Virginia. 


Philipsburg, Ebensburg & Johnstown.—The capi- 
talists back of this newly chartered line to extend from 
Ramey to Johnstown, Pa., are connected with the 
United Collieries Companies, which control large tracts 
of coal lands in Western Pennsylvania. TheJnew road 
is to connect with the Altoona & Philipsburg Connect- 
ing, now under construction, at Ramey, and at Johns- 
town with the Baltimore & Ohio. The total length of 
the line will be 48 miles. Samuel L. Langdon, of Phila- 


delphia, is President. A recent decision of the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court affecting the location of the Al- 
toona & Philipsburg Connecting road may delay the 
building of this line. 


San Antonio & Gulf Shore,—President William 
Davis, of San Antonio, has failed to secure the sub- 
scription of $100,000 from the city of San Antonio in aid 
of his projected railroad from that place to Velasco, 
Tex. He states now that no further work will be done 
on the line near San Antonio, but that Velasco having 
subscribed $200,000 to the, company his efforts will be 
confined to starting work from that town. 


St. Louis & Eastern.—A petition has been filed at 
Edwardsville, Lil., in the County Court, for leave to con- 
demn land for a branch eight miles long, to be built from 
Marine to Alhambra, Ill, W. E. Guy, of St. Louis, is 
President. 


Texas Midland.—The short extension to Ennis, Tex., 
five miles south of the previous southern terminus of 
the road at Garrett, Tex., has been completed, and the 
first trains were run into Ennis on March 25. The line 
was built by the Bethune & Craney Construction Co. 


Texas & Pacific.—The citizens of Breaux Bridge, La., 
have appointed a committee to urge upon the Texas & 
Pacific Railroad the importance of building a proposed 
line from Palmetto, a station on the Texas-& Pacific, via 
Port Barre, Leonville, Arnaudville, Breaux Bridze, La- 
fayette, to Abbeville, in Vermillion parish, ane from 
there te deep water in Vermillion Bay. 


Wheeling & Elm Greve.—A surveying party un- 
der Engineer G. Browne isin the field laying out the 
route for a short extension of this road from Elm Grove 
to Triadelphia, W. Va. One of the conditions on which 
the road will be built is that the people along the pro- 
posed line give free right of way, and that the people of 
Triadelphia give the ground for a station. 


White & Columbia.—W. B. Allen, of Seattle, states 
that a $25,000 issue of bonds has been sold by Grattan 
H. Wheeler, of Chicago, for the construction of this 
road The line is to be five miles long, extending from 
Buckley, Wash., up the White River Valley, and will 
serve, for the present at least, as a logging and coal 
road. C, N. Joynt, of Buckley, is President of the com- 


pany. 








GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


Atlantic & Danville.—This railroad was sold at 
Norfolk, Va., on April 3, under order of the United 
— Court, to B. Newgass and associates for $1,105,- 


Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley.—Judge Simonton, of 
the United States Circuit Court at Charleston, S. C., 
has appointed Mr. John Gill, President of the Mercan- 
tile Trust & Deposit Co., of Baltimore, temporary Re- 
ceiyer of the railroad. The appointment of the Receiver 
was made upon the application of bondholders of Balti- 
more and New York. The North State Construction 
Co., which built the road, is in the hands of a receiver, 
and the Receiver of the railroad was appointed so that 
the affairs of the two companies could be kept separate. 
The main line of the railroad is from Wilmington to 
Mt. Airy, N. C., 248 miles. 


Central Pacific.—The counsel of the company in New 
Yors, in explaining the recent resignation of President 
Huntington and other directors, states that some of the 
English stockholders of the Central Pacific have urged 
that the Central Pacific should have an independent 
Board, made up of persons who were not directors of 
the Southern Pacific company. ‘‘While we could see no 
particular reason for such a change, we saw, on the 
other hand, no particular objection thereto, and the 
changes made in the directory, by the resignation of Mr. 
Huntington, Mr. Gage, Mr. Crocker and General Hub- 
bard,have been made with the sole desire of meeting the 
suggestions of the English stockholders in reference to 
the matter. Such changes have nothing to do with the 
lease or the revision of the lease of the Central Pacific 
to the Southern Pacific Company.” 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The February 
report of earnings makes the following comparisons: 


Month of February : 1893. Inc. or dec. 
= $2,099,678 dD. 

















{fo ee $463,331 
PURONOR he.0 <5 s60 iow evens 502,274 585,772 i 85,498 
WEINO ON oars cxdascacecscdede 289,272 296,787 D. 7,515 
BOtGl GAN: co. 0sscscese $2,427,892 $2,982,236 D. $554,344 
Oper. expenses.......... 3,553,089 2,043,423 D. 490,334 
NGE CAPRI cccccceceese $874,803 $938,813 D. $64,010 
Fixed charges. .........- 800,000 822,881 D. 22,881 
Balanee << <cc0s genase 74,803 $115,932 D. $41,129 
Since Jan. 1: 
GEOSE CAR. cece: évccnes $5,664,873 $6,034,529 D. $969,656 
Oper. expenseS.,.......... 3,293,645 4,248,762 D. 955,117 
INGUCANM 5 cen ccesnes $1,771,228 $1,785,767 D. $14,539 
Fixed charges............ 1,600,000 1,645,762 D. 45,762 
NGOs <a cceudccccces $171,228 $140,005 I. $31,223 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.—The 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton has secured control of 
what are known as the ‘* Erlanger Roads,” the Cincin- 
nati Southern and Alabama Great Southern, by an 
agreement made on behalf of the company, to purchase 
the Cincinnati Extension bonds owned by Baron 
Erlanger, who is now{in this country. These bonds 
amount to $6,000,000, a majority of them being owned 
by Baron Erlanger. They were issued in 1890, to 
secure a controlling interest in the Alabama Great 
Southern, and were guaranteed by the East Ten- 
nessee, Virginia & Georgia and the Richmond & 
Danville roads. When Drexel, Morgan & Co. undertook 
the reorganization of the Richmond Terminal properties, 
they oftered the holders of the Cincinnati Extension 
bonds 125 per’cent. in preference stock of the reorgan- 
ized company. This offer was not accepted and the 
bondholders appointed a committee to negotiate with 
Drexel, Morgan & Co., and as a basisof negotiations 
made a counter-proposition asking for 50 per cent. of 
the bondsin bands of the reorganized company, and 
80 per cent. in preference stock. Drexel, Morgan & Co. 
declined this proposition, and in the modified plan of 
reorganization issued recently, the Cincinnati Extension 
bonds were not includea. Baron Erlanger says that he 
then received the proposition from the Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton & Dayton interests to purchase the bonds, which 
he accepted, and in the agreement he made with 
the representatives of that company the minority bond- 
holders are protected. The plan proposed is that a new 
corporation be formed, taking the first mortgage bonds 
of the Cincinnati Extension bondholders and giving in 
return a five per cent. bond guaranteed by the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton. The new corporation will 
have a share capital of $6,000,000 (the amount of the ex- 
isting;Cincinnati Extension bonds), and this corporation 
will issue $2,500,000 first mortgage five. per cent. bonds 





and $3,500,000 five per cent. income bonds. The minority 
stockholders are opposed to the agreement made by 
Baron Erlanger, and a meeting at the office of Poor 
& Greenough, New York, this week, when over $2,000, - 
000 of the bonds were represented for organization. 


Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo.—The direc- 
tors of the company have decided to offer to the stock- 
holders $1,400,000 of six per cent. mortgage bonds of the 
Ohio Land & Railway Co.. now in the treasury of the 
first-named company, and $1,400,000 of six per cent. car 
trust bonds of the railroad company at 75 per cent. 
The Ohio Land & Railway company bonds are part of 
an issue of $1,500,000 secured by a mortgage on about 
11,000 acres of coal lands, and guaranteed by the Colum- 
bus, Hocking Valley & Toledo. The coal lands have 
been leased to the Hocking Coal & Railroad Company, 
which is owned by the Columbus. Hocking Valley & 
Toledo Railway Co. The cartrust bonds are part of an 
issue of $1,750,000, secured by equipment costing over 
$2,600,000, on which the company has already paid 
$1,500,000. 

Delaware & Hudson.—The directors of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Canal Company have decided to issue 
$5,000,000 new stock for subscription by present stock- 
holders at par. The issue will increase the total capital 
of the company to $35,000,000. The proceeds of the new 
stock is to be used for retiring $4,829,000 bonds matur- 
ing next October. 


Georgia Pacitic.—Judge Pardee, of the United 
States Circuit Court, at Atlanta, Ga., has issued an 
order for the foreclosure sale of this road in the suit of 
the Central Trust Co., of New York. This action is in 
accordance with the plan for the reorganization of the 
Richmond Terminal properties. The decree provides 
for the sale of the entire road between Atlanta and 
Birmingham and thence to the Mississippi River. The 
sale will take place at Atlanta on a date to be fixed by 
the Special Master, FF. A. Angier. 


Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West.—Justice Patter- 
son, of the Supreme Court at New York, has appointed 
Albert Stickney referee to try the issues involved in the 
action pending in that court brought by Robert H. Cole- 
man, the former president of the company, against 
James H. Young and Mason Young. 


Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham.—The re- 
organization plan which was issued in November, 1893, 
has been accepted by more than 90 per cent. of the bond- 
holders of the company, and the trustees, Messrs. 
Higginson, Bartlett and Merriam, announce that the 
time for receiving bonds under the plan will not be 
extended beyond April 10. 


New Albany Belt & Terminal.—Judge Baker, of 
the United States Court at Indianapolis yesterday 
appointed John McLeod, of Louisville; F. M: Tracy, 
of Springfiela, Ill., and S. M. Felton, of Cincin- 
nati, Receivers for this company. It owns about three 
miles of belt line at New Albany, which recently has 
been operated by the Kentucky & Indiana Bridge Co. 


Newport News & Mississippi Valley Co.—Tbe ap- 
pointment of Edmund Zacher, of New Haven, Conn., as 
temporary Receiver of this company was made perma- 
nent by an order issued by Judge Wheeler in the Con 
necticut Superior Court last week. The appointment of 
Mr. Zacher is made in the proceedings brought by the 
officers of the company to dissolve the corporation, as 
already explained. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—Drexel, Morgan 
& Co. announce that they have received on deposit 
under the reorganization plan $26,569,000 Erie second 
consols out of a total issue of $43,597,400; $3,110,000 Erie 
funded coupons out of an issue of $4,031,400, and $432,- 
832 Erie incomes out of an issue of $508,008. They state 
that they are still of the opinion that the company can 
more than meet its fixed charges as now adjusted. and 
the holders of the new bonds will have a security on 
which they can depend. If, contrary to expectations, 
there should be any default in interest, the bonds have 
the benefit of a mortgage under which a foreclosure can 
be promptly secured, thus obviating the difficulties ex- 
isting under the present consolidated mortgage. E. H. 
Harriman, Chairman of the Protective Committee of 
Holders of Erie seconds, who are opposed to the re- 
organization plan, says that this circular will not affect 
the policy of the committee, and that it proposes to test 
the legality of the position taken by the Reorganization 
Committee. 

The new consolidated mortgage of the company for 
$70,000,000 provided for in the new reorganization 
scheme referred to above was filed for record this week. 
The new mortgage is to retire the old second mortgage 
bonds and to take up the floating debt. The Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co.. of New York, is trustee of the bonds. 

The earnings for February, inciuding all leased and 











operated lines, are reported as follows: 
1893. 1894. Dec. 
CHOBE CREM s occ cecscnscsce $2,100,482 $1,547,357 $553,125 
O72 > |. SRE 1,460,841 1,251,138 209,703 
DOBOG so dnecenacous $639 641 $296,219 $343,422 
MGM accccrtcne cucawe 179,456 140,939 38 517 
ROE CON an so cccccccivs $460,185 $155,280 $304,905 
October to February: 
GROSS CAFR. <0. cccccccscees $12,176,216 $10,601,747 $1,574,469 
OT a |) i 8,256,902 7,633,188 623,714 
MAMBO N aecxadied acninse $3,919,314 $2,968 559 $950,755 
MGM cs deiccecdccuss++s 1,099,695 969,852 129,243 
NGC CREME aac « cccccane $2,820,219 $1,998,707 $821,512 


Norfolk & Western,—The annual report just issued, 
for the year to Dec. 31, shows the following results of 
the year’s operations: 














1893. 1892, Inc. or dec. 

Gross earnings .. ...... $10,032,610 $9,952,881 . $79,729 
Oper. expenses......... 7,199,453 7,031,673 I, 147,780 
INGRORRW saga cacdsccnces $2,833,157 $2,921,208 D. $88,051 
Other incomie........... 141,190 280 866 D. 139,676 
(FARRER OOO E errno $2,974,347 $3,202,074 D. $227,727 
Fixed charges........... 3,074,089 3,505,762 D. 431,673 
WIOOEE aan tacdveaciecns $99.742 $303,688 D. $203,946 


The mileage operated was 1,556, an increase of 248 miles. 
The gross earnings of the 193 miles of the Ohio Exten- 
sion were $457,041, showing that the gross earnings ot the 
older portions of the line decreased $377,305. The total 
number of passengers carried in 1893 was 2,052,387, a de- 
crease of 180,522, and the number of tons of freight 
moved was 6,325,735 tons, a decrease of 298,992 tons. For 
the first time since the organization of the company 





there was a decrease in the mineral tratlic. The total 
mineral traffic for 1893 was 4,599,914 tons, a decrease of 
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205,747 tons as compared with 1892. The shipments of | Hallett, of Denver, who enjoined the Union Pacific from 
iron ores were 485,851 tons, a decrease of 132,906 tons.’ abandoning the Julesburg line to Denver, and who di- 
The shipments of pig iron were 298,257 tons, a decrease | rected the Union Pacific to pay interest on Gulf bonds. 
_ of 119,354 tons. The quantity of coal and coke trans-!| William H. Cornish, of St. Paul, is appointed Special 
ported (including 555,114 tons used by the company) was | Master in Chancery in the case. The Circuit Court in 


3,963,877 tons, an increase of 297,144 tons. 
Northern Pacific.—The receivers of the company 


will ask the United States Circuit Court to authorize | 
the extension of the $1,960,000 of receivers’ certificates | 


which mature on Aprill, The application may also be 


Nebraska is declared the court of jurisdiction for the 
Union Pacific, and that in Colorado for the Gulf system. 


TRAFFIC. 
Traffic Notes. 








made to include that portion of the $5,000,030 originally | ee & Hudson Canal was opened on April 2 


authorized and which have not been issued. 


Owensboro, Falls of Rough & Green River.—The 
United States Trust Co., of New York, filed a suit in the 
Kederal Circuit Court at Louisville, Ky., on March 27, 
asking that the railroads be placed in the hands of a | 
receiver, and that the mortgage be foreclosed. The road 
is about 41 miles long, from Owensboro, Ky., to Horse | 
Branch, and for atime was operated by the Newport ' 
News & Mississippi Valley Co. M. V. Monarch, of 
Owensboro, President of the railroad, was appointed 
Receiver. 

Pennsylvania.—The statement of the business of all ; 
lines of the Pennsyivania Railroad east of Pittsburgh | 
and Krie for February, 1891, as compared with the same 
month in 1893, shows a decrease in gross earnings of | 
$1,124,717; a decrease in expenses of $1,014,077; a de- | 


crease in net earnings of $110,639. The two months of | 
1894, as compared with the same period of 1893, show a 
decrease in gross earnings of $1,888,134; a decrease in ex- | 
penses of $1,891,694; an increase in net earnings of | 
$3,560. All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for Feb- | 


ruary, 1891, as compared with the same month in 1893, | 
show a decrease in gross earnings of $543,287; a decrease 
in expenses of $479,592; a decrease in net earnings of | 
$63,604. The two months of 1894, as compared with the 
same period of 1893, show a decrease in gross earnings 
of $959,798; a decrease in expenses of $895,049; a decrease | 
in net earnings of $74,748, | 
Philadelphia & Reading.—The earnings and ex- | 
penses of the railroad for the month of February and the 
fiscal year, as compared with the same period last year, 





are as follows: | 


1894. 1898. Inc. or dee. | 
Gross earn.......... cocsecee $1,209,617 $1,631,317 D. $351,730 
Or. | ae 805 914 1,203,455 D. 397,511 
































Profit in operating. ..... $473,673 $127,892 I. $45,781 
Other receipts.............. 14,162 18,056 D. 3,893 
Profit for month......... $187,836 $445,917 I. $11,888 
Kquipment payment,...... 116,637 332,819 D. 216,161 
Terminal trackage.... .... re z. 50,000 
Improvement at Broad | 
Street and Lehigh ave- | 
WB ose si cereronkeeeees 50,709 6,942 I. 43,766 | 
Ooe-twelfth of tixed 
Charges (€8b.).cccgeerseee 720,000 718,678 I. 1,321 
Total charges .......... $937,366 . 31,058,410 D. $121,073 | 
PREM Wn ceaneseane1o> $449,530 $612,492 D. $162,952 
Year to Feb 28: 
Gross receipts..........- +... $4,426,424 $5,105,194 D. $679 070 
Gross @XPeNnses .........-066 2,667,676 3,499,081 D. 831,355 
Profit in operating......... $1,758,748 $1,606,433 I. $152,315 
Other receipts..............+. 162,023 109,144 I. 5 879 
Profit for month...... «+++ $1,920,770 $1,715,577 I. $205 195 
Kquipment payments ot 346.017 617,077 D. = 271,059 
Terminal trackage...... ... 150,000 eens ae 
Improvement at Broad St. 
and Lehigh Ave........... 101,476 6,912 I. 91,533 
Fixed charges (est.)......... 2,160,000 2,156,036 I. 3,963 | 








Total charges ............ $2,757,493 2,780,056 D. $22,562 | 


Deficit... .ccrscrecccescscves $836,721 $1,064,479 DD. $227,757 


Savannah & Western.—The petition of the minority 
bondholders represented by the committee, headed by 
Simon Borg, of New York, for the removal of Mr. H. 
M. Comer, the Receiver of the Central of Georgia, as 
the Receiver of this property, was argued before Judge 
Pardee in the United States Court at Savannah, Ga., 
on March 26. Judge Pardee has not announced his 
decision, although he intimated that as the petition | 
represented less than one-fourth of the bondholders | 
and the Central Trust Co, trustee of the mortgage, de- 
clined to join in the request for the removal of Mr. 
Comer or take any part in the proceedings, it was un- 
like:y that he would grant the order requested, 








St. Louis, Cape Girardeau & Fort Smith.—The 
contest over the Receivership of this road which has 
been going onsince March, 1893, when Messrs. Eli Klotz, 
of Piedmont, Mo., and President Louis Houck, of Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., representing conflicting interests in the 
property, were appointed Receivers, has been decided 
in favor of Receiver Klotz by the State Supreme Court. 
Mr. Klotz was appointed Receiver by the County Circuit 
Court on March 3, 1898. On the following day President 
Houck learning of this action secured an appointment 
from the court in Cape Girardeau County as Receiver of 
the railroad and assumed control of the property, deny- 
ing Mr. Klotz’s claim for possession. President Houck 
has asserted that he was representing the interests of 
the stockholders and that Mr. Klotz represented the 
M§ssouri Pacific. The road is about 100 miles long, ex- | 
tending from Cape Girardeau through southeastern 
Missouri to Hunter. 

Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan,—Oppo- 
sition has developed on the part. of certain interests of | 
the stockholders te the proposed reorganization plan of | 
the Bondholders’ Committee briefly outlines in a pre- 
vious issue. A committee, of which James A. Blair, of 
New York, is Chairman, has been formed which claims 
to representa majority of the outstanding stock and 
is preparing a new reorganization scheme. 


Union Pacific.—Below is given the earnings and ex- 
penses of the Union Pacific system proper, and of the 
entire system, which includes all the leased lines : 

UNION PACIFIC (PROPER). 

Month of January: 1894 1893. Dec.9 





Gross APN ...........60.00 $1,030,358 $1,404,791 $374,433 
SEE DEDOD s » cccasccccccscas 726,428 888,883 162,455 
NOt GCGPR....cccee ‘eae de ae $303,930 $515,998 $211,978 

UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM. 
ee er ere . $2,272,641 $3,161,993 $889,351 
Oper expen.... 1,735,4' 9 2,205,332 469,923 
$537,232 $956,560 $419,428 


PEC UANND 6s inasisckesesetaen 


Union Pacific, Denver & Gult.—Judges Sanborn and 
Caldwell, sitting at Omaha on March 29, decided in the 
controversy between the Union Pacitic and the Union 
Pacitic, Denver & Gulf roads that the Union Pacific 
Receivers were not bound by the contract made by the 
Union Pacitic company with the Gulf road and should 


not be held to it. 


The Executive Committee of the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion has voted that whenever there is a blockade on any 
road, making it necessary to refuse freight, the Freight 


| 'Traftic Department of that road shall give notice to all 


connecting lines. 

Trunk Line Commissioner James F. Goddard has or- 
dered the difterential of the Erie road on westbound 
freight reduced to the basis in effect previous to Jan. 1, 
when he increased it in order to give that road a larger 
share of the competitive traffic. That change placed 
the rates on the basis of 65 cents, first class, New York 
ed Chicago, and they are now restored to the 70-cent 
asis. 

The Lehigh Valley, the Grand Trunk and the Chicago 
& Grand Trunk have put on a through vesitibule_pas- 


| senger train to run each way daily between New York 


and Chicago, making connections also to and from 
Philadelphia. The trains will have dining cars con- 
ducted on the European plan. The time through is 28 
hours, and the westbound train leaves New York at 


| 6:10 p. m. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has followed 
the Lehigh Valley in reducing the rate on anthracite 
coal from the mines to New York harbor, but has made 
a fixed rate instead of one based on the value of the 
coal. The new tariff went into effect on April 2 and the 
rate is $1.45 on all sizes, a reduction of 30 cents a ton. 
Itis reported that the Pennsylvania will make its rate 
40 per cent. of the ee or about $1.51 on. pre- 
pared sizes. The Lehigh Valley rate is 40 per cent. on 


| all sizes. 


The suit of the New York & New England against the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford tocompel the latter 
road to receive freight at junction points without de- 
manding prepayment is still unsettled, the hearings 
before the different United States judges being ad- 
journed for one cause or another. The preliminary 
injunctions granted seem to indicate that the New 
Haven road has been exceeding its legal powers by 
refusing to advance freight charges on one shipment 
because the New England road owed it money on 
another shipment, Ata hearing in Boston on Monday 
prominent officers on both roads were present, and it 
would appear, as stated by one of the lawyers, that the 
lispute is made the basis of a general contest between 
the roads, some of the speechmaking being addressed to 
“the galleries.” 

The express companies do not take kindly to state 
regulation in Missouri. The Railroad Commissioners 
adopted an order reducing the rate on general “‘spe- 
cials” (a class that includes farm products, fruit, etc.) 10 
per cent.,and directed the companies to file an amended 
schedule in accordance therewith, but the order was 
ignored and its receipt was not even acknowledged. 
The Commissioners then referred the matter to the 
Attorney-General, and that official, after examining the 
law, now says that there is no provision requiring the 
companies to file amended schedules. He says, how- 
ever, that if the rates established by the Commissioners 
are violated, he will then have ground to prosecute. 
The last General Assembly appropriated $4,000 to be 
used by the Commissioners in investigating overcharges 
of express and freight rates. 

Chicago Tra ic Matters, 
CuicaGgo, April 4, 1894. 

It is too soon to determine whether the Eastern roads 
are keeping the agreement to restore freight and pas- 
senger rates April 2, but Central Traffic Association 
officials are sanguine that all the roads will act in good 
faith both as regards freight and prssenger rates. A 
rumor was current here Jast week that the Lehigh 
Valley had stocked the market with tickets, wkich 
allow a cut in the through rate to New York, but the 
report is not confirmed. 

The outlook for a reasonab!e maintenance of lake and 
rail rates this season is promising, based largely upon 
the assumption that the lake lines cannot themselves 
afford to cut the rates, and the improbability that any 
of their rail connectiens will be agparty to reductions on 
account of the determined position taken br the West- 
ern lines last season. Rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts have been agreed to on the basis of 15 ceuts per 100 
lbs. from Chicago to New York, and 174g cents from 
Duluth to New York. Class rates from Chicago will 
be: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
60 52 40 30 25 20 
From Duluth rates will be: 
: 2 3 4 5 6 
75 60) 50 35 30 25 


Northwestern lines have agreed to maintain the same 
rates from Minneapolis via Milwaukee or Chicago as 
made via Duluth. On grain this is 25 cents per 100,made 
up of the rail rate of 7!¢ cents Minneapolis to Duluth, and 
171g cents Duluth to New York, divided 40 per cent. tothe 
northwestern lines when billed to Milwaukee or Chi¢ago, 
and 60 per cent, East. 

Chicago shippers are hopeful that the securing of 
southern connections by the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton will ultimately greatly benefit Chicago by fur- 
nishing an outlet via the Monon and the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton and allied southern lines. Chicago 
has fora long time complained at the refusal of the 
Southern Railway & Steamship Association to join in 
any tariffs via Cincinnati which would allow Chicago 
merchants to compete with New York in this territory. 
Last Novembera complaint was filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the Chicago !Freight 
Bureau praying for an equitable readjustment of tariffs 
and alleging that rates from Chicago to this territory 
were excessive and exorbitant, in that they were 
| greatly higher than from New York tothe same terri- 
| tory,the distance being less from Chicago thanNew York; 
also arguing that inasmuch as the New York basis ob- 
tains trom Boston to these points, the Cincinnati basis 
should obtain from Chicago, the distance from 
Boston to New York being substantially the same as 
from Chicago to Cincinnat*. 

Some comment was caused last week by the issuance 
by the Northwestern Dispatch line of a tariff on’ grain 
and grain products from Kewaunee, Mich., to New 





They rescind the orders of Judge 


York on a basis of 18 cents per 100 lbs, in connection 
with the Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan. This 
was taken as an indication thatthe Ann Arbor line was 
determined to again attempt to force the recognition of 
a differential for its ferry transfer. It gave rise also to 
a suspicion that the Lackawanna, or some other Fastern 
connection in trunk line territory, was not acting in 
good faith. The Chicago lines claim that the North- 
western Despatch will be unable to find any connection 
that will protect the 18-cent rate. It is known that the 
Grand Trunk has declined to accept billing at less than 
20 cents. This ferry line was a troublesome factor in the 
situation last year and is likely to prove equally trouble- 
some this season, It will be remembered that the north- 
western lines complained bitterly of its action and finally 
made an arrangement with the Chicago & Grand Trunk 
to meet, via Chicago, any rates made via Kewaunee. 
After negotiations had been carried on for some time 
the Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan restored rates 
via the Kewaunee route. 

The Chicago & Northwestern has remitted freight and 
passenger charges a.nounting to about $5,000 on account 
of destitution in the iron ore district. 

The Alton having determined to meet the competition 
of the St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern by selling 
round trip iand-seekers’ excursion tickets at half fare 
April 24 and May 29 from Louisiana, Mo., to all! points 
on the Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis, other lines 
have been given authority to make the same rates, 

The Western Freight Association has elected Thos. 
Miller, J. M. Johnson and C, A. Parker a committee to 
represent the association at the adjourned conference 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission respecting 
joint tariffs. 

The rate on whisky, Louisville to Chicago, will be 
advanced from 17 to 22 cents per 100 lbs. in car lots, and 
from 22 to 36 cents per 1001bs.,L. c. L., effective April 10. 

The local association of the Western Passenger Asso- 
ciation recently purchased from a broker six tickets 
reading over the Chicago, Burlington & Northern from . 
Chicago to St. Paul, at a reduction from tariff of a dol 
lar or more each, and on the strength of the purchases 
fined the Burlington $350. The Burlington denies that 
it received less than tariff rate for the tickets, and has 
appealed to arbitration. 

Lake navigation opened April 1 with the departure of 
18 vessels with grain for Buffalo. Some apprehension 
is expressed as to the vessels having a safe passage 
through the straits, dispatches from Mackinac and 
Cheboygan stating that the straits are full of ice. 
One vessel, in fact, was sunk at the straits on Monday. 

Eastbound shipments last week were again largelv 
increased on account of the contemplated restoration of 
rates this week. 

The shipments of eastbound iy on not includin 
live stock, from Chicago, by all the lines, for the wee 
ending March 31 amounted to 95,188 tons, against 85,316 
tons during the preceding week, an increase of 9,872 
tons, and against .82,522 tons for the corresponding week 
last year. The proportions carried by each road were: 









































aa W’k to Mar.31.| W’k to Mar. 24 

Tons. | P.c. | Tons. , bc 

Michigan Central.............. 9.7 | 10,985 12.9 
Lo ee 9.4 8,404 9.8 
Lake Shore & Michigan South. 16.4 | 14,063 | 16.5 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago..| 15,696 | 16.5 | 12,660 14.9 
Pitts., Cin., Chicago & St. Louis; 9,106 9.6 8.110 9.5 
Baltimore & Ohio....... 690 9.1 892 8.1 
Chicago & Grand Trunk.......| 6,267 6.6 7,213 8.5 
New York, Chic. & St. Louis...| 9,004 9.5 8,163 9.5 
CRNICARO GC TUNIC... <6. cccccceccsee 10,698 | 10.6 6,388 7.5 
CO. CZ CLGE SE. LOUIS. cccsccess| anor 2.6 2,438 2.8 
Totals..........05-+-esececeeees| 95,188 | 100.0 | 85,316 | 100.0 




















Of the above shipments 16,519 tons were flour, 49,172 

tons grain and millstuff, 8,577 tons cured meats, 11,014 

tons dressed beef, 1,131 tons butter, 1,175 tons hides and 

5,655 tons Jumber. The three Vanderbilt lines carried 

35.6 per cent., the two Pennsylvania lines 26.1 per cent. 

(Other Chicago traffic news will be found on page 247). 
Lake Superior Freight Traffic. 


Lake freight rates from Duluth to Lake Erie open at 
the lowest figures on record. A season contract for 
lumber between Duluth and Tonawanda was made at 
$1.75 per 1,000 ft. About 1,500,000 bushels wheat is con- 
tracted from Duluth at 244 cents and lower, and nearly 
2.000,000 gross tons of ore are to go down from the head 
of Lake Superior for 80 cents. Coal freights up are dull 
at 25 centsaton. Of the 11,000,000 bushels of wheat at 
the head of Lake Superior the local mills are expecting 
to grind 10,000,000 bushels before October. This is not 
at all pleasing to owners of vessels built to carry only 
bulk cargoes. About 500,000 tons of coal, or 22 per cent. 
of last year’s receipts, are still on docks at the head of 
Lake Superior, and this will largely reduce the coal 
traffic. Lumber sales from the region have been small. 

The Trans-Continental Passenger Situation. 


The agreement, briefly noted in this column last 
week, for a restoration of all rates west of the Missis- 
sippi River was brought about at a conference between 
representatives of the Atchison and Northwestern. The 
Atchison persisted in its determination not to agree to 
a restoration of the Chicago-Missouri River rates until 
it was assured that the Union Pacific would maintain 
rates west of the Missouri. The Northwestern was 
equally anxious for a restoration, and also to clear its 
skirts of what it claimed was an unwarranted vharge 
of collusion with the Union Pacific, and the result was 
that an agreement was soon reached with the Union 
Pacific—just how is now stated. Coupled with the 
agreement for the restoration of rates was an agree‘ 
ment that on and after April 1 all irregular com- 
missions should be abolished, and commissions restored 
to the authorized basis of Feb. 28. 

Negotiations between the Atchison and Southern 
Pacific respecting the matters of difference will now be 
resumed at the point where they were broken off last 
fall and it is expected that a satisfactory understanding 
will be arrived at before May 15, the date to which the 
restored rates are effective. 

On March 30 a conference was begun between repre- 
sentatives of the Atchison and Union Pacific and the 
Advisory Committee of the immigrant clearing-house of 
the Western Passenger Association. The Atchison 
agreed to resume membership whenever all the lines 
west from Chicago, St. Louis and the Missouri River 
should accept the percentages as fixed by the commit- 
tee. The representative of the Union Pacific protested 
that his line was entitled to a larger percentage than 
the other trans-Missouri lines, but an agreement will 





probably be reached, and the assent of the Union Pacific 
assures the stability of the arrangement, the Canadian 
Pacific having already agreed to respect it, 
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